WATCH FOR THESE 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


to watch for these 
“Signs of Life.”” Some 
wildlife species regularly 
cross highways, and they 
sometimes collide with 
man’s vehicles. Slow 
down when you see 
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Al Dog Named Dawg 


hen Molly was 12 years 
old, her 6-year-old 
brother, Jason, thought 
having a big sister was better than 
owning his own Shetland pony. She 
liked him better than any of her 
dolls, and was usually very obliging 
when he asked her to pull him in his 
Western Flyer red wagon. His 
favorite “riding trail’? on Saturday 
mornings was down the cracked 
sidewalk that ran in front of the 
family’s 75-year-old two-story frame 
house to the corner of Lake Avenue 
and Main Street. Earl Barton’s 
General Store, a red brick, tin- 
roofed landmark in the small 
Florida town, was at the end of the 
block. 

The store had been there longer 
than the kids’ grandparents, who 
had migrated from Georgia when 
Florida “swamp land” was cheap 
and plentiful. Grandpa had farmed 
beans, squash, cucumbers, 
strawberries and a little citrus in the 
sandy soils on the family homestead 
just outside of town. Old Earl 
Barton, who had taken over the 
store from his father at age 11, was 
well known to the three generations 
of the family. 

Jason always began spending his 
$1 weekly allowance at Earl’s. In a 
wooden-framed glass case, just 
inside the store’s double glass doors, 
was a tempting variety of candies 
and bubble gums. And, as usual, 
Earl was there to tease Jason as the 
boy pondered how many pennies to 
spend that day. 

“What'd you bring to put it in?” 
the storekeeper asked with a sly grin 
as the two kids approached the 
candy case. 

“My red wagon,” young, sandy- 
haired Jason answered as Molly 
smiled and twirled one of her pig- 
tails around her finger. She too had 
often been teased by Earl, and knew 


By John Waters Jr. 


the old man’s lines 100 percent. 

The three of them laughed at the 
regular little joke, which Earl 
quipped to every kid who came in 
his store, then the old man said 
quite seriously, ‘‘I’ll tell you what, 
Jason, I’ll give you a wagon full of 
something special today, free and 
clear.” The old man’s devilish grin 
wrinkled his face all the way to his 
thinning white hairline. 

“Okay,” Jason said excitedly. ‘T’ll 
take all the Bazooka bubble gum, all 
the black licorice, all the chocolate 
kisses and all the red-hot jaw 
breakers.” 

Molly knew the old man had 
something up his sleeve and she just 
smiled and waited to hear the catch. 

“Oh, I had something in mind 
that’s much better than candy,” the 
old merchant explained. “I’ve got a 
real fine hunting dog to give away. 
I'll give you a whole wagon load of 
meat scraps to feed it too!” 

Jason’s eyes lit up like two bright 
stars. He looked up from the candy 
to gaze for a moment at the two 
dozen or so white-tailed buck 
mounts that had hung for half a 
century along the wall down the 
length of the store. “Will he hunt 
deer Mr. Barton?” the kid asked. 

“Why sure he will,” Earl said 
seriously. ‘This ol’ dog’ll hunt 
anything. He just needs a good 
home and a fine young man like 
yourself to take care of him.” 

The dog, an abandoned, skinny 
mutt of dubious ancestry, had lately 
taken to hanging around the back 
door of Earl’s. There it took every 
opportunity to scrounge anything 
edible from the burning pile out 
back. Sometimes it was lucky and 
found a piece of spoiled bacon. 
Other times it had to settle for 
wilted cabbage trimmings. Very 
little was wasted. 

To sweeten the deal, Earl told 


Jason solemnly, ‘‘He’s a good ol’ 
dog, just as sweet as honey. I hear 
tell he used to be one of the finest 
deer hounds in the county, and he 
treed a possum out back only a few 
days ago.” 

Jason immediately realized the 
sincerity of Earl’s offer, and 
promptly agreed to take the dog. He 
had wanted his own dog for a long 
time. 

Molly, being older and wiser, 
promptly advised, ‘Jason, you 
better ask Mother first.’’ 

“She won’t care,” Jason guessed 
as Earl grinned and waited for the 
deal to be completed. 

*Still,’? Molly insisted, ‘you 
better ask her first.” 

Earl steered Jason to the store’s 
telephone, which was underneath 
the long wooden counter where he 
packed groceries, unrolled and cut 
fabrics, and added up local folks’ 
monthly charge accounts. 

Much to Molly’s surprise, Mother 
agreed to let the boy have the dog. 
And it didn’t take much to persuade 
the bony old hound to follow the 
kids. True to his word, Earl filled 
the wagon with fat and bones 
trimmed from the pork and beef he 
had sold that week. 

All that remained was for Jason to 
pull the wagon home, and he had his 
very own dog. That seemed easy 
enough to accomplish, but just as 
Jason and Molly started down the 
tree-lined sidewalk, the dog grabbed 
one big hunk of the scraps and took 
off like a streak of lightning for its 
hiding place, under the old 
abandoned packing shed on the 
weedy lot next to Earl’s. 

No amount of coaxing could lure 
the dog out from under the grayed, 
sagging building, so they gave up 
and pulled the load home without 
him. Jason dropped a little piece of 
fat every few steps of the way to 
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leave a trail, and parked the rest by 
the back door to the kitchen. 

The dog soon picked up the trail, 
and a short while later, appeared 
hungrily at the wagon. It wasted no 
time in grabbing another scrap, but 
this time, it ran under the house to 
eat it—much to Jason’s delight. He 
knew then the dog had adopted his 
new home. 

When Father came home from 
work at the crate factory, about 
12:30 p.m. that Saturday, he was 
too tired to fuss much about a new 
mouth to feed. Perhaps he realized 
the importance of his own dogs 
during his growing up years at the 
farm. He smiled to himself as he 
remembered the beagle he used to 
have—which was so good at hunting 
rabbits—and he also remembered 
Grandpa’s last two very fine 
bluetick hounds. They always found 
a ’coon to tree. ‘Well, you need to 
fatten him up a bit,”’ he advised 
Jason as the kid proudly showed 
him the new family member. ‘And 
I’ll get some of your Grandpa’s hog 
worming medicine for it. What’cha 
gonna call him?” 

“Dawg,” Jason said. 

“T guess that’s as good a name as 
any,’”’ Father said, ‘‘but he looks like 
a coyote to me.” 

So that was how Jason came to 
own a dog named Dawg, which his 
father came to call Coyote. And that 
was how the family’s troubles began. 

Before the sun set that first day 
under new ownership, Dawg pulled 
two freshly laundered sheets off the 
clothesline and dragged them under 
the house. Next, he took what was 
left of the wagon load of meat scraps 
and buried them with the laundry in 
a dusty pile next to the chimney’s 
foundation. 

Shortly after Mother’s frustrated 
announcement of the problem, 
Father assigned Jason the job of 
retrieving the sheets, figuring it was 
time to teach the boy that ownership 
carries responsibility. 

“But Dad,” Jason balked as he 
was ordered to start crawling, “there 
might be a snake under there. I’m 
scared.”’ 

Father promised there were no 
snakes and assured Jason the dog 
would protect him if there were. The 


boy retrieved the laundry. 

The second problem was 
discovered after the family returned 
from church the next day. Just as 
Father parked the green and white 
Ford station wagon next to his blue 
Chevrolet pick-up truck, Molly 
noticed Dawg was limping. 

Closer examination revealed the 
dog had been hit by a car. Father’s 
decision was to put it out of its 
misery, but he was quickly out 
voted. Jason started crying, Molly 
pleaded that the veterinarian could 
help and Mother agreed to give it 
one more chance. 

The veterinarian fixed it all right, 
at a price of only $75 to X-ray and 
repair the broken pelvis. After Doc 
Floyd had finished the surgery to 
pin the broken bones together, he 
advised the kids about Dawg’s post- 
operative care. 

*‘Now when you get him home, 
you’re gonna need to put him 
somewhere where he can just lay 
around and recover. He can’t be out 
rolling around in the dirt because he 
might get infected.” 

Doc gave them some medicine, 
instructed them further on how to 
clean the wound where the stainless 
surgical steel pin stuck out, then 
smiled as Father paid the bill. Six 
weeks later, after a very trying 
experience for Jason and Molly, Doc 
Floyd removed the pin in Dawg’s 
hip. 

“He'll be good as new in no 
time,’”’ Doc promised as Father paid 
the additional $25 charge for 
removing the pin. And Doc was 
right. That very day, Dawg was 
running and jumping like a young, 
frisky puppy—except for the limp 
that wasn’t there before the 
accident. Other than that, the old 
mutt looked better and felt better 
than ever. 

At the crate factory the next day, 
as Father was telling one of the 
other men how Jason and Dawg just 
seemed perfect for each other, 
Mother interrupted with a telephone 
call from home. 

She explained, “It ran off this 
morning—down to Mrs. Jennings’ 
place—jumped over the fence and 
killed all 27 of her chickens!” 

As Mrs. Jennings had told 


Mother, ‘‘That’s the blood-thirstiest 
dog I’ve ever seen in my life! It just 
ran them poor hens around in 
circles, grabbing one, breakin’ its 
neck and goin’ for another one. | 
was scared to death to do anything!” 

“That’s the last dollar I’m gonna 
spend on that killer Coyote,” Father 
very sternly told Jason after settling 
up with Mrs. Jennings. The dog was 
immediately thereafter caught, tied 
in the pick-up truck and carried ona 
short trip out of town to Grandpa 
and Grandma’s country place. ‘‘Let 
it chase rabbits,” he explained as 
Jason held back tears. 

Once Jason’s fine hunting dog was 
safe on the farm, the boy soon 
recovered from the loss. Father 
realized Jason had learned a valuable 
lesson, and after all, Jason was 
frequently at his grandparents’ place 
and was still the dog’s official 
owner. 

Jason knew Grandpa and 
Grandma would give Dawg the best 
of care, and for that reason, didn’t 
worry. At least he didn’t worry until 
the weekend he was there and 
Grandpa brought home a new feeder 
pig to fatten up for the next 
Christmas dinner. As soon as the 
little 20-pound porker was safe in 
the small pen out back of the barn, > 
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and Grandpa and Jason had washed 
up to sit down at the oil-cloth 
covered kitchen table to eat some of 
Grandma’s blueberry cobbler, the 
poor pig squealed its final squeal. 

“Oh well,” Grandpa sighed as he 
and Jason buried the pig. “I can get 
another hog.”’ Grandpa was much 
more forgiving and patient than 
Jason’s father had been. 

“Maybe we should train it to hunt 
wild hogs,’’ Grandpa said to ease the 
tension he sensed in Jason. 
“Sometimes there’s some good in 
everything. I never seen a dog go after 
a hog the way Ol’ Dawg did!’’ 

“Mr. Barton said he was a good 
deer hound,” Jason explained as 
they put the shovel away in the 
barn. 

Grandpa didn’t say so, but he 
thought to himself that his long-time 
friend, Earl, had pulled another slick 
one on somebody. He knew the old 
merchant never gave anything away 
that was worth something. ‘‘A good 
deer hound?” Grandpa asked in a 
skeptical voice. 

“That’s what he said,” Jason 
replied. 

“Well, it’s just a few months 
before hunting season,” Grandpa 
said. ‘‘We’ll see what he does then.” 


November’s first hunting day 
arrived on a cold, frosty morning. 
Father left Jason at the farm that day 
because he felt the boy was still a 
little young for serious hunting. 
Jason offered to let Father take 
Dawg, but Father said, ‘Maybe next 
time son. I’m gonna be still hunting 
this time, and he might bark or 
something.” 

Even without the dog, the hunt 
was successful and Father brought 
home a very nice 12-point buck. 
Grandpa was sure it would make 
Boone and Crockett. Jason watched 
and learned as Father and Grandpa 
expertly skinned the deer for 
mounting and prepared the fresh 
venison for the freezer. 

When the boy and the men went 
inside to put the meat away, Dawg 
did his thing again. He dashed out 
from where he had been lurking 
under the barn, grabbed the trophy 
deer’s cape and ran for the woods. 
No one ever found that skin. 

Jason’s father had to bite his lips 
real hard that time, but Grandpa 
couldn’t do anything but laugh. 
“You shouldn’t have left it outside,” 
he said as he chuckled. 

Jason was afraid to say anything, 
but he was beginning to understand 
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more than ever what his father had 
said about responsibilities of owning 
things. 

And so it went, until one day in 
early June, just after the boy had 
finished second grade in school. As 
he and Dawg were heading to the 
back field, Jason was watching the 
clouds overhead, imagining all kinds 
of things in their constantly 
changing shapes. He was pondering 
one that looked like a giant bear and 
he didn’t see the six-foot 
diamondback rattlesnake tightly 
coiled under a grass clump near the 
gate post. 

As young Jason’s feet vibrated 
the ground, the rattler coiled tighter 
and drew back its mean, fanged 
head. Its heat sensors were zeroed in 
on a target just above Jason’s 
right knee, when quick as a bullet, 
Dawg pounced on the snake. 

After Jason fearfully and excitedly 
explained to Grandpa what had just 
happened, they rushed back with a 
gun to kill the snake. By then, Dawg 
was already paralyzed and the rattler 
torn apart. As they put the old dog 
to its final rest beneath the pear tree, 
all Grandpa could think to say was, 
“Jason, sometimes there’s some good in 
everything, son. Everything.” r\) 


Getting Your 
Gear Ready 


Text and Photographs By 
Bob “Greenie” Grewell 


t’s been common knowledge for 

centuries that many anglers are 

dreamers at heart, and most of 
us like to envision exciting fishing 
experiences. But right now, instead 
of just thinking or talking about 
bettering your next fish catch, why 
not really do something about it? 
After all, if you want to hook and 
land fish—and do it more 
consistently—you have to start with 
the proper preparations. And that 
begins right at home! 

If you say to yourself, ‘‘This year 
I’m going to hook and net the biggest 
fish I’ve ever caught in my life!” you'll 
more likely succeed if you ensure 
your tackle is up to the job of 
doing just that. 

For a starter, retrieve all your 


fishing gear from its resting place 
and give it a thorough visual 
examination. Why wait until a few 
days or hours before heading to the 
water to take care of this necessity? 
If you only devote an hour or so 
toward this effort in advance, you’ll 
be better off on the day of the trip. 
Few things are more frustrating 
than making a perfect cast but 
having your rod tip break off, or 
having one of its ferrels fall loose 
because the thread windings are 
rotted and frayed. Inspect ahead to 
be certain your rod is not damaged 
and that the thread windings which 
secure its ferrels aren’t loosened 
from age and wear. Even if the 
windings appear acceptable, it’s a 
good practice to paint.a thin varnish 


coat over them to help keep them 
fram fraying loose. This also 
waterproofs them. If you don’t have 
varnish readily available, you can 
use clear fingernail polish. 

The items which normally take 
the worst beating, inside and 
outside, are your reels. They are 
usually the pieces of equipment that 
get bumped around or abused most, 
and because they store wet line on 
their spools they have additional 
maintenance needs. 

To service a reel, remove it from 
the rod then carefully disassemble 
(or partially disassemble) it so the 
internal parts can be first thoroughly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Even 
inland freshwater streams and lakes 
have particles of aquatic vegetation 
and other debris which stick to lines 
and can work into a reel. This can 
reduce its performance. To ensure 
correct reassembly, place the reel’s 
parts in a sequence as each is 
removed. 

Before reassembly, all moving 
parts should be coated with an 
appropriate reel lubricant—not in 
excess, but sufficient to reduce 
friction and drag on the parts. 
Cleaning and lubrication make a reel 
operate far more efficiently and will 
greatly prolong its useful life. 1 am 
partial to the spray type of 
lubricants (for parts needing a 
lightweight oil) because you can 
direct the liquid exactly where it’s 
needed in minimal quantities—even 
into hard to reach areas. Whatever 
lubricant you use, however, don’t 
use too much. If it soaks into your 
line, the odor may possibly act as a 
fish repellent and scare fish away 
from your bait or lure. 

Check your hooks—singles and 
those attached to lures. If you’re 
strictly a live-bait angler, having the 
appropriate sizes of hooks, and 
making sure they are properly 
sharpened and not bent out of shape, 
is a must. Probably, more fish have 
been lost due to bent or dull hooks 
than any other cause you can name. 
Hooks are inexpensive compared to 
the many times they can be used, 
yet, they seem to be the most 
commonly neglected pieces of 
tackle. The inexpensive hook can 
make a difference between a lost or > 
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a netted fish. 

If a hook is slightly bent or a little 
rusty, give it the treatment needed 
or throw it away if it’s too far gone. 
Think back a bit, and chances are, 
you'll recall more than one incident 
when you just couldn’t seem to get 
your hook to catch a striking fish. 
Hooks should be sharp enough to 
score your fingernail when you drag 
the point across it. Keep your hooks 
good and sharp and you'll notice a 
world of difference. Store a hook 
hone or small whetstone in your 
tackle box and remember to use it 
any time after you’ve retrieved a 
hook which snagged. 

Some fishermen like to keep their 
lures freshly painted and looking 
like they “just came from the 
factory,” but this isn’t absolutely 
necessary. I’ll bet more fish are 
caught on lures which look like a 
puppy had chewed on them than 
new ones just taken from the 
package. However, fish are 
unpredictable, and the one you 
would like to catch just might not 
hit a beat-up old lure one day, even 
though on another day, it might go 
into a frenzy and swallow it whole. 
To deal with this, you can carry a 
variety of lures and be prepared for 
selective striking behavior when it 
happens. 

Before the fishing trip is the best 
time to inspect your boots and 
waders and patch any holes or 
cracks in them. You can also 
sharpen your cleaning knife then. 

If you have a boat, motor and 
trailer, you can save yourself 
headaches—and perhaps costly 
repairs afield—if you thoroughly 
review the manufacturer’s 
recommended maintenance list. 
Check batteries, wiring, steering 
mechanisms and fuel tanks for 
corrosion, wear or leaks. Don’t 
forget the trailer and its lighting 
system, and ensure that wheel 
bearings are properly greased. 

By tackling your tackle at home, 
for just an hour or so here and there 
before the fishing trip, you’ll more 
likely have a smoother voyage and 
you'll stand a better chance of 
realizing your dream of stopping the 
big one from getting away. my) 
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SPECIES 


Largemouth bass 
(Micropterus salmoides) 


Largemouth bass 
(Micropterus salmoides) 
Redeye bass 

(Micropterus coosae) 
Spotted bass 
(Micropterus punctulatus) 
Suwannee bass 
(Micropterus notius) 
Striped bass 

(Morone saxatilis) 

White bass 

(Morone chrysops) 
Sunshine bass 

(white bass x striped bass hybrid) 
Black crappie 

(Pomoxis nigromaculatus) 
Black crappie 

(Pomoxis nigromaculatus) 
Flier 

(Centrarchus macropterus) 
Bluegill 

(Lepomis macrochirus) 
Redbreasted sunfish 
(Lepomis auritus) 

Redear sunfish 

(Lepomis microlophus) 
Spotted sunfish 
(Lepomis punctatus) 
Warmouth sunfish 
(Lepomis gulosus) 

Chain pickerel 

(Esox niger) 

Redfin pickerel 

(Esox americanus) 

Carp 

(Cyprinus carpio) 
Channel Catfish 
(Ictalurus punctatus) 
White catfish 

(Ictalurus catus) 

Bowfin 

(Amia calva) 

Longnose gar 
(Lepisosteus osseus) 
American shad 

(Alosa sapidissima) 
Alligator Gar 
(Atractosteus spatula) 
Florida gar 

(Lepisosteus platyrhincus) 


OFFICIAL WEIGHT 


20 pounds, 2 ounces 
NOT CERTIFIED 


17 pounds, 4-4 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


7 pounds, 0 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


3 pounds, 12 ounces 
CERTIFIED 
3 pounds, 14-4 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


38 pounds, 9 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


4 pounds, 11 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


16 pounds, 5 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


3 pounds, 12 ounces 
NOT CERTIFIED 


3 pounds, 8 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


1 pound, 1 ounce 
CERTIFIED 


2 pounds, 14 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


2 pounds, 1-4 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


4 pounds, 13-%4 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


0 pounds, 13-4 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


2 pounds, 7 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


8 pounds, 0 ounces 
NOT CERTIFIED 


1 pound, 4 ounce 
CERTIFIED 
40 pounds, 9 ounces 
NOT CERTIFIED 
44 pounds, 8 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


16 pounds, 12 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


19 pounds, 0 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


41 pounds, 0 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


4 pounds, 10 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


122 pounds, 0 ounces 
CERTIFIED 


NO RECORD 
REPORTED 


ANGLER, CATCH DATE & LOCATION 


Frederick Joseph “‘Fritz’”’ Friebel; May 1923 
Big Fish Lake (private), Pasco County 
Billy M. O’Berry; July 6, 1986 
unnamed lake, Polk County 

J. T. Reynolds; June 16, 1982 
Apalachicola River, Gadsden County 
Dow Gilmore; June 24, 1985 
Apalachicola River, Gulf County 
Ronnie Everett; March 2, 1985 
Suwannee River, Gilchrist County 
Justin McAlpin; November 15, 1979 
Lake Seminole, Gadsden County 
Richard Steven Davis; April 9, 1982 
Apalachicola River, Gadsden County 
Thomas R. Elder; May 9, 1985 

Lake Seminole, Jackson County 

John McGilvray; December 1964 
Newnans Lake, Alachua County 
Ronald Kevin Prevatt; March 5, 1988 
Lake Dias, Volusia County 

Justin McAlpin; July 5, 1985 

Lake Iamonia, Leon County 

Seth Branch; April 7, 1985 

Private pond, Columbia County 

Jerrel R. DeWees Jr.; April 29, 1988 
Suwannee River, Gilchrist County 
Joseph (Joey) Marion Floyd; March 13, 1986 
Merritts Mill Pond, Jackson County 
Coy Dotson; May 12, 1984 

Suwannee River, Columbia County 
Tony David Dempsey; October 19, 1985 
Yellow River (Guess Lake), Okaloosa County 
Jimmy James; July 5, 1971 

Lake Talquin, Gadsden County 
Robert E. Wilcox Jr.; July 18, 1986 

Jr. Walton Pond, Okaloosa County 
Bernard Leon Rowan; May 24, 1981 
Apalachicola River, Gadsden County 
Joe Purvis; May 19, 1985 

Lake Bluff, Lake County 

Shawn James Williams; April 24, 1984 
Caloosahatchee River, Lee County 

Jim Brown; November 5, 1984 

Lake Kissimmee, Osceola County 
Evan D. Merritt; April 14, 1985 

Lake Panasoffkee, Sumter County 

Phil Chapman; February 23, 1985 

St. Johns River, Seminole County 


Michael Horton Booth; September 19, 1987 
Escambia River, Escambia County 


Minimum Qualifying Weight = 5 pounds o 
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Delicate Balance 


Subspecies: Florida Panther (Felis concolor coryi) 
Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


few short decades ago, the 

Florida panther ranged 

freely in much of the 
southeastern United States. It was, 
however, considered by many to be 
just another ‘“‘varmint’”’ to be 
eliminated from the wild. 
Unfounded stories about this shy, 
large, wild cat had resulted in its 
popular reputation becoming filled 
with superstition and countless 
misunderstandings. Although it was 
true that panthers sometimes preyed 
on livestock, the species was never 
the ‘‘dangerous killer’’ some 
uninformed people feared it was. In 
this state, its preferred prey includes 
the white-tailed deer, the armadillo 
and the wild hog. 

Fear of panthers resulted in many 
of the great cats being killed 
throughout the Southeast. This, 
coupled with conversion of lands 
within its range to agricultural, 
industrial and residential uses, has 
resulted in this subspecies of the 
North American cougar currently 
being one of the most endangered 
mammals in the world. There are 
thought to be less than 50 Florida 
panthers remaining in the wild— 
most of them living in parts of the 
Everglades and the Fakahatchee 
Strand in south Florida. There are 
fewer Florida panthers on the Earth 
than China’s pandas. 

Like its cousin, the western 
cougar, each panther needs a fairly 
sizable area in which to roam, feed 
and reproduce. It is not a creature 
that can exist on just a few 
undeveloped wooded acres at the 
edge of town. In Florida, certain 
counties in the northern part of the 
state, and the panther’s present 
habitats in south Florida, are the 
only remaining places in this state in 
which the panther can most likely 
survive. 

Scientists within the Commission, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
other conservation agencies have 
been studying the few remaining 
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panthers to learn more about their 
survival needs and to determine the 
best plan to help save the subspecies 
from extinction. In these studies, 
wild panthers have been captured 
and fitted with lightweight radio- 


transmitting collars and tracked with 


radiotelemetry equipment. 

Much has been learned about the 
radio-collared panthers by tracking 
their movements. For example, 
individual territories have been 
mapped, which enables scientists to 
better understand panther space and 
habitat needs and preferences. 
Females with kittens have been 
tracked when they leave the den to 
capture food and return it to their 
young ones. When signals are 
monitored from a pair roaming 
together, trackers assume that 
courtship and mating behaviors are 
in progress. 

Concerted efforts by the 
Commission and many other 
conservation organizations—public 
and private—have helped change 
public attitudes about the panther, 


and as a result, deliberate killing of 
this magnificent cat is now a rare 


offense. However, panthers continue 


to die on highways from collisions 
with motor vehicles. Since 1978, 
10 are known to have died from 
encounters with traffic. Other than 
natural causes of death, traffic is 
currently the number one killer of 
individual cats. 

Carefully controlled experiments 
are now being conducted in Florida 
to breed panthers in captivity. The 
eventual goal of these activities is to 
release purebred Florida panthers 
into suitable areas of the wild—in 
Florida and elsewhere in the cat’s 
former range. This is one goal of the 
Florida Panther Recovery Program. 
You can actively benefit this 
dynamic plan to save a great animal 
from extinction by sending a 
contribution to the Florida Panther 
Research and Management Trust 
Fund (make checks to Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission), 
620 South Meridian Street, 


Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. ©) 


—John Waters Jr. 
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Perdido Kep 
Beach Mouse Returns 


or the first time in history, 

scientists have re-established 

an endangered species after its 
natural population had vanished 
from Florida. The project was a 
joint task of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and 
National Park Service. 

The tiny Perdido Key beach 
mouse, named for its limited habitat 
near the Alabama/Florida state line, 
was completely extirpated from 
Florida by Hurricane Frederick in 
1979. After the violent storm, the 
species survived in the wild only on 
the Alabama side of Perdido Key. 
However, in late 1986 and early 
1987, scientists trapped 14 of the 
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By Henry Cabbage 


mice and relocated them to a site at 
Gulf Islands National Seashore on 
Perdido Key, in Florida’s Escambia 
County. 

In early October 1987, they 
captured a small group of offspring 
from the relocated beach mice. The 
Commission’s endangered species 
coordinator, Don Wood, explained, 
“At least one of the captured mice 
was a pregnant female, a key 
indication that re-establishment has 
occurred in Florida. 

“More translocations have 
expanded and supplemented the 
new population,” Wood added 
optimistically. 

Perdido Key beach mice are 
unknown anywhere on Earth 


except on Perdido Key. The only 
other known Perdido Key beach 
mice not living naturally on the key 
are in captivity at Auburn 
University in Alabama. There, 
scientists are attempting to get the 
species to breed in captivity for 
future supplemental 
reintroductions. However, those 
efforts have not yet succeeded. 

“Hopefully,’’ Wood said, ‘‘we 
eventually will re-establish the 
Perdido Key beach mouse in as 
much of its original range 
as possible.” 

Beach mice are tiny, interesting, 
harmless mammals. They do not 
invade human dwellings or spread 


diseases as house mice are known to > 
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do. They are naturally found only in 
undisturbed coastal sand dune 
systems, where human 
encroachment into their habitat has 
largely been responsible for the 
species’ decline. 

*Tt’s not only beachfront 
development that has caused Perdido 
Key beach mice to become an 
endangered species,’’ coordinator 
Wood explained. ‘sHuman 
habitation of dune systems brings 
house mice, which out compete 
beach mice for limited food and 
space. Humans also introduce 
domestic cats which find beach mice 
easy prey.” 

These little brown and white mice 
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naturally live in burrows they dig 
into the sand dunes. They feed on 
sea oat seeds and other beach 
vegetation, and because Perdido Key 
beach mice are active mostly at 
night, people seldom see them. 

“The site where we reintroduced 
the Perdido Key beach mouse in 
Florida is on U.S. Government 
property where the land is not 
scheduled for development,’’ Wood 
noted. ‘‘That will give the beach 
mice a reasonable chance to 


survive.” 

Wood said that even though 
beach mice may lack the appeal of 
more ‘“‘glamorous” endangered 
species, such as the Florida panther 


and the Southern bald eagle, 
re-establishing them into the wild is 
no less important. 

“These animals have long been a 
natural contributory element of 
Florida’s wildlife community,” he 
noted. “That’s the whole purpose of 
having an endangered species 
program—to do all we can to 
reconstitute Florida’s natural 
ecosystem.” 

The Commission has a similar 
reintroduction project in progress 
for the Choctawhatchee beach 
mouse, which is found at Grayton 
Beach State Recreation Area in 
Walton County. ® 
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_ By W. Horace Carter 
TOGRAPHS COURTESY OF BEAR ARCHERY 
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in the opposite side when the animal 
swung around to avoid the spear. 
When a white-tail deer reacts to a 
twang, it moves very quickly. 

“You have to remember that an 
arrow only travels about 180 to 200 
feet per second, but sound waves 
travel at about 1,100 feet per 
second. A deer has plenty of time to 
jump,” he concluded. 

Bear also recalled some of the 
most interesting events he had 
observed during more than half a 
century of bow hunting. Being 84 
years of age at the time we talked, 
the ‘Papa Bear of Archery”’ had 
myriad documented stories to tell 
me. 

“I once started to step over a big 
log, carrying my bow in my hand, 
when I suddenly found myself 
eyeball to eyeball with a big buck,” 
he remembered. ‘‘Both of us were so 
surprised it was like being paralyzed 
for an instant. But a deer’s brain 
doesn’t have to tell it to run. It’s 
automatic and that buck was gone 
before I had a chance to shoot. 

‘Another time, while on a stand 
near the edge of a Michigan swamp, 
waiting for a white-tail to come my 
way, I became fascinated with the 
work a squirrel was doing on the 
trunk of a nearby cedar tree. It 
would bite crossways on the tree, 
grab the loosened bark in its teeth, 
then put its feet firmly against the 
trunk and pull. Apparently, it was 
gathering the fiber to make a nest in 
a nearby hardwood tree. 

“T was so absorbed in the nest- 
building squirrel that I didn’t notice 
a white-tail buck had walked right 
into the clearing I was watching. We 
spotted each other about the same 
time, and the shock of surprise 
restricted the flow of blood to my 
brain for a moment,” Bear 
explained. 

“As I raised my bow to shoot, I 
was suddenly amazed to see two 
deer side by side. I shot, missed and 
never found my arrow,”’ Bear 
said with a smile that attested to the 
fact that even experts sometimes 
miss. 

His many successes, however, 
were based on much understanding 
about the game he hunted. “‘I have 
learned from watching doe deer,” he 


explained, “that if one ever passes 
by with her tail down, you better be 
alert. There will sometimes be two 
or three bucks not far behind, and 
usually, they’ll come along shortly,”’ 
he said. 

Telling more about his missed 
shots, he recalled, ‘‘My first year of 
bow hunting—after I gave up 
shooting wildlife with a rifle—was 
1935. I remember going into 
Michigan’s upper peninsula one cold 
November when there was snow on 
the ground. I was standing by a tree 
when this deer slowly came out of 
the dense undergrowth and began 
eating within 40 yards of me. 

“The deer had been hiding in the 
cover before it moved out to graze. I 
couldn’t believe it afterwards, but I 
missed that buck in easy range. He 
bounced back into the swamp. 


“There was another time when I 
was in that same area and a big deer 
came running by parallel to my 
stand. He was about 60 yards away 
and I should have been able to spear 
him easily, but he turned before the 
arrow got there. I missed that one 
completely! 

“Those are some of the reasons | 
consider deer to be the hardest to 
hunt of all wild game,” he said. 

Bear helped promote the 
organization of the first official 
archery hunt for deer in Michigan in 
1936. The Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources didn’t allow bow 
hunting in the whole state, but did 
set a special season for a small 
society of outdoorsmen in two 
counties, Newaygo and losco. 

The Detroit Archery Hunting 


Club, of which Bear was a member, 
took advantage of the bow hunt and 
worked those two counties in 
November. ‘‘But we didn’t get a 
deer.”’ Bear remembered. ‘We just 
didn’t know our way around. In any 
county, there are areas where most 
of the deer can be found, and if you 
don’t know the layout of the land, 
you’re not likely to get a shot. We 
didn’t find a thing that first year, 
but we had some wonderful 
memories.” 

Bear also recalled an incident that 
first bow season that had some bad 
memories for him. ‘‘Carl Strang and 
I were hunting an area that was 
supposed to have some deer, but we 
weren’t having much luck,” he said. 

“When I heard a gunshot blast 
close by, I knew something was 
amiss. The gun season for deer 
wasn’t open yet. Only a two-week 
bow hunt had been authorized that 
early in November,”’ he explained. 

“Shortly after the shot, I heard a 
car coming. It was an old Ford 
coupe with a man and boy in it. 
When they stopped to talk, I 
learned they were a father and son 
team. Both of them were extremely 
dirty and a dog they had along was 
dirty too. I had an urge to 
question them about the shot I had 
heard, but I didn’t. I had a suspicion 
they might have killed a deer and 
were probably going to hide it until 
the gun season opened, then sell it 
to one of the unsporting hunters 
who, unfortunately, also hunted the 
area. 

“Tt had been known,” Bear said, 
“for poachers to take a deer just 
before season, stuff it with cracked 
ice, then sell it after the season 
opened. 

“Tt was not only against the law to 
sell the deer, but it was also illegal to 
shoot one out of season or with the 
aid of a dog. However, I could see 
no sign of a deer in the old Ford, so 
I dismissed my suspicion. 

“As we continued talking, I 
wondered if they could tell me 
where to look for deer in the area. 
Also, neither of them had ever seen 
a bow and arrow and they were 
interested in it. The man looked at 
my bow and you could see he was 
curious,’’ Bear remembered. > 


“Can you hit a running deer with 
that?”’ the man asked. 

“Sometimes,” Bear answered. 

“How far away?” the man wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, maybe 20 yards,” Bear told 
him before also saying, “My partner 
and I would like to learn something 
about this area. Would you consider 
guiding us? We'll pay.” 

“Be at my house tomorrow,” the 
man said before he gave directions 
and drove away. ‘‘Come early.” 

“Carl and I arrived before 
daylight the next morning,” Bear 
explained. ‘‘When the man 
answered our first knocks and 
invited us inside, it was a revelation! 
The old house had no floor. The 
man and the boy slept on the 
ground near an old wood stove. It 
was no wonder they were dirty. 

“The man picked up a mug and 
took a big swig of black coffee, 
wiped his mouth off with the back 
of his hand and said, I’m ready to 
go!” 

He picked up a shotgun and 
whistled for his mongrel dog as we 
left the cabin before the first streaks 
of dawn. Carl was still a little awed 
at my having hired the dirty fellow, 
and | was giving it second thoughts. 

“We hadn’t gone more than 200 
yards when a beautiful buck crossed 
the road. The man quickly raised his 
shotgun—which was loaded with 
buckshot—and was about to pull 
the trigger when I stopped him. 

You can’t shoot a deer with a 
gun during archery season,” I 
admonished him. ‘‘We’re bow and 
arrow hunters! We hired you to 
help us!’’ Fred recalled having some 
obvious impatience. 

“O.K.,” the man said reluctantly. 
Bear explained, ‘I asked him to just 
put us on a stand about 200 yards 
apart and then see if he could run a 
deer past us.” 

Bear recalled that after he and 
Strang were on their stands, ‘“‘...for 
just a few minutes, a big buck came 
by Carl. But he didn’t hit the deer. 
He sure was embarrassed,” Bear said 
with a grin. 

“Our guide came by shortly 
afterwards, and wanted to know if 
we had seen anything. Carl told him 
he hadn’t seen a thing.” 


“Then what in the devil made 
those deer tracks right where you 
were standing?’”’ the man asked. “‘It 
was obvious he had lost any 
confidence he might have had in our 
bows and arrows,” Bear said. 

“After that, he stationed us on 
two other stands. It wasn’t long, 
however, before we heard the bark 
of his dirty old dog, and a moment 
later, a shotgun blast. That was it for 
me! 

‘tHe was supposed to be guiding 
us but he was using a dog that was 
illegal for chasing deer and shooting 
deer with a gun out of season. It 
suddenly bothered me very much 
that Carl and I had hired him. 

‘Later, after some investigation, 
we learned the man was considered 
to be one of the worst poachers in 
Michigan. We were lucky to get 
away from there without getting into 
real trouble,” Bear remembered. 

With all his success stories, even 
Fred Bear had his bad luck 
sometimes. However, the archery 
equipment company he founded in 
Detroit, Michigan (and later moved 
to Grayling) turned out to be good 
luck for him, and in 1978, he 
brought the company to Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Bear had begun making archery 
bows as a hobby in 1933, after 
working for Packard Motor Car 
Company in Detroit. When the 
factory where he worked burned, he 
was suddenly out of a job. Already 
being fascinated with bows and 
arrows, he decided to go into the 
business of making them. He teamed 
up with Chuck Piper, the nephew of 
his former employer, a Dartsmouth 
graduate and a good salesman. 

“T looked him up,” Bear recalled, 
“and asked him to go in business 
with me. He would sell and I would 
make the bows and arrows.” 

“But where do we get the 
money?” the prospective partner 
asked. 

‘We took inventory then,” Bear 
recalled. ‘I had dug out an old 
sewing machine from the fire debris 
at the factory, and some leather 
working scatters. I rebuilt the 
machinery and was able to muster 
up about $600 cash. Chuck was able 
to borrow about $600 from his 


mother, and with those resources, 
we set up business in Detroit. 

‘We moved twice in Detroit 
before going to Grayling, Michigan 
in 1939. We split our partnership 
once: Chuck didn’t want to sell 
retail; just to distributors. Then 
later, World War II froze us. It was 
1945 before we formed a 
corporation and built a 
manufacturing plant in Grayling. 

‘We were successful, but ended 
up being separated for a while 
during and right after the war. It was 
1947 before we were in business 
together again. Then, in 1960, 
Chuck left the business.” 

Since those early beginnings, Bear 
Archery products became popular 
with sportsmen everywhere. At the 
time of his death, the Gainesville 
plant could finish 1,000 
sophisticated bows per day. ‘We 
once made only five bows a week,’’ 
Fred recalled. 

In addition to the Gainesville 
plant, which currently employs 
almost 300 people, he opened the 
Fred Bear Museum on the plant’s 
second floor in 1985. There, visitors 
can see the hundreds of mounted 
animals from around the world that 
Fred Bear shot with a bow and 
arrow. 

The Fred Bear Museum also 
contains hundreds of antique bows, 
arrows and other relics from many 
cultures which relate to bow and 
arrow hunting and ancient wars. 
Visitors to the museum are 
surprised to learn that more people 
have been killed by arrows than by 
all the bombs and guns ever made. 
They are likewise amazed to learn 
that 200 years ago, men using only 
the humblest bows could project 
arrows for half a mile. They are also 
startled to learn that some new 
models of Bear bows will shoot an 
arrow a full mile. 

Modern archery has come a long 
way since the once young Fred Bear 
first envisioned bow and arrow 
hunting becoming a popular sport 
for thousands. And his goals were 
realized even though he began with 
few resources and a “far-fetched 
dream.” Few humans have ever been 
able to follow a dream “‘to the end 
of the rainbow”’ like Fred Bear did. a) 
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he white-tailed deer has long been an important part of Florida’s natural ecology and it was 

a major food source to early humans living here. European settlers who pioneered the state 

in modern times also made use of this renewable resource. Today, however, the white-tail is 
more often hunted for sport than for subsistence. The money paid by sportsmen for hunting 
licenses and permits, ammunition and equipment substantially contributes to the conservation and 
preservation of this and other valued wildlife species. 

Fifty years ago, the white-tailed deer had become so scarce in Florida that people seldom 
encountered one in the wild. Today, however, the state’s white-tail population is at an all-time 
high. Funding—along the energetic efforts of conservation organizations and individuals—made 
successful recovery of this premiere game species possible. Where some Florida counties had few 
or no deer a half-century ago, many have surplus populations today. 

Depending on where you are in Florida, wild white-tails go through the natural phases of their 
life cycles at different times of the year. Generally, however, spring is a time for fawns to be born 
and fall is the time when the breeding season begins. Bucks in most of the state shed their antlers 
by late winter, but will regrow them by the next fall. 

The white-tail is greatly admired for its beautiful, agile form and the grace with which it moves 
almost silently through forests and fields, major elements of its preferred habitat. Seldom seen in 
the wild except for a brief time, Bob Holland’s photographs of these deer allow us the privilege of 


viewing this favorite species in its habitat. 
—John Waters Jr. 
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hoosing only one work of art for this issue’s ‘‘wrap-around”’ cover and the 1988 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE limited-edition print offer was very challenging to the contest 
judges. There were 30 entries this year. 

The judges looked for the elements of a good design that would work well with the magazine 
cover’s layout, as well as technical ability, knowledge of wildlife anatomy, color, textural variation 
and the overall effect of the art. 

We wanted to share some of the judges’ favorites with you, and we hope you will enjoy seeing 
them as much as we did. > 


Jumping Largemouth Bass By David Bollman 
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“Gold Rush” By J.M. Roever 


White-tailed Buck By Carol Kelley Gross @) 
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Sheet Size: 17” Vertical x 25” Horizontal. Image Size: 11 1/2" Vertical x 17" Horizontal. Limited edition of 1,000. 


Scott B. Crouse’s Largemouth Bass 


Buy 3 Subscriptions and We’ll Give You a Print! 


Beginning life as a tiny egg, the largemouth bass may grow to 15 pounds or more 
in Florida’s warm subtropical freshwater ponds, lakes and streams. This sleek, 
efficient predator is a premium gamefish which is sought after by millions of anglers 
every year. 

Spawning of this species in our state most often occurs in spring, with males 
beginning courtship and breeding by fanning out a cleared “nest” on the bottom, 
often in shallow water. Called a “bed,” the nest is most often within or near aquatic 
vegetation such as lily pads and maidencane, or near other underwater structures 
such as logs and rocks. Once the bed is ready, the female lays thousands of eggs 
which are externally fertilized in the water by the male. After egg laying, the male 
guards the nest until the hatchlings are able to disperse and fend for themselves. 

Hatchlings feed on tiny aquatic organisms, and as they grow larger, they take 
increasingly larger prey. The largemouth’s diet includes almost everything that lives 
in or enters its habitat. Examples of its foods include insects, mollusks, amphibians, 
reptiles, mammals, birds and other fish. The largemouth is at the top of a complex 
food chain. 

Anglers use everything from simple cane poles to the finest rods and reels to catch 
largemouths. Live natural baits and a very wide assortment of artificial lures are 
productive. The clean, white meat of this fine food fish is considered a delicacy by 


many. > 
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A Full-Color Print For You! 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE is pleased to offer you a signed, 
numbered print of Scott B. Crouse’s ‘Largemouth Bass’’ 
(shown on the covers of this issue) as a special gift when 
you purchase three subscriptions. It’s our way of 
thanking you for sharing FLORIDA WILDLIFE with 
others. We know you will be more than pleased with this 
very outstanding work of art and that your friends will 
appreciate your subscription gift to them. 


Note: A minimum of three subscriptions is required to receive the print. 


Send Payment To: FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


Please type or hand print legibly. Enclose minimum payment of $21 (check or money 
order, payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE). Please allow three to four weeks for delivery. 
Subscriptions will be started as soon as they can be entered into our computer system. 


Use This Form (or a Photocopy). Please Include The Mailing Label From A Recent Issue, If Possible. | 
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Jolm_W Taylor, wildlife artist 


ohn W. Taylor lives in Edgewater, Maryland but has 

been a regular visitor to Florida since the late 1970s. 

“My wife, Marilyn, and I plan to live in Florida full- 
time before too much longer,”’ he adds. 

Meanwhile, they spend about six weeks annually in 
Bradenton, where her parents reside, and enjoy ‘“‘every 
minute” of their stay. ‘We are both avid birders,” 
Taylor explains, ‘‘and the nearby Myakka River State 
Park is one of our favorite birding sites.”” He has also 
visited a number of other parks and refuges in 
peninsular Florida and several of the state’s wildlife 
management areas to observe wildlife. 

“In Maryland, we live next to a small creek off 
Chesapeake Bay, which still has a lot of marsh—despite 
encroaching development—and I often wonder if some 
of the migratory species we see during the summer in 
Maryland are the same birds we may have seen in 
Florida the previous winter.” 

Taylor now practices his wildlife art full-time, but has 
other career experiences. Born in Port Royal, Virginia 
(1931), he moved shortly thereafter to Washington, 
D.C., where he spent his “growing up years.” Living in 
the nation’s capital influenced his opportunities, and 
his first job was with the Division of Birds at the United 
States National Museum at the Smithsonian Institution, 
which is headquartered there. 


Pintail Ducks 
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““My art was greatly influenced while working for the 
Smithsonian,”’ he remembers, “especially by the artists 
who were painting dioramas. I was very fortunate to be 
able to work with a number of outstanding artists and 
ornithologists.” Later, he entered military service, after 
which time he returned to the Smithsonian. He also 
studied art and design at the Corcoran School of Art in 
Washington, D.C. 

After working with the Smithsonian, Taylor moved to 
the Maryland Fish and Wildlife Department (now the 
Maryland Department of Natural Resources) at 
Annapolis. He was editor of that agency’s wildlife 
conservation magazine, Maryland Conservationist, from 
1959 until 1965. While in that department, his special 
liking for wildfowl of the marshes, waterways and 
Chesapeake Bay became more defined and grew 
stronger. 

Commissions from the National Geographic Society 
and National Wildlife Federation gave Taylor the 
impetus to try free-lancing full time in 1965. During the 
ensuing years, his art was featured in various state 
conservation magazines, calendars and designer greeting 
cards. Since he started practicing art full time, he has 
specialized in birds. ‘I especially like herons and egrets,”’ 
he explains. 

Taylor’s originals have also been selected for use on > 
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several state waterfowl stamps, including two for 
Maryland (1974-75 and 1979) and Florida (1984-85). 
Other stamps for which he has created the originals 
include Maryland’s 1986 Nongame Conservation Stamp (a 
“First of State” issue) and the 1986 Nongame 
Conservation Stamp. 

His works have been featured at the Easton 
Waterfowl Festival since its beginning, and for 18 
consecutive years, the Ward Foundation Wildlife 
Exhibition in Salisbury, Maryland has displayed his art. 
In 1984, he was selected as ‘‘Artist of the Year” at the 


Great Blue Herons 
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Annapolis Wildlife Art Exhibition. Since then his 
paintings have been shown at the National Wildlife 
Federation’s headquarters in Vienna, Virginia. 
Considering his achievements as an artist, it is 
interesting to note that his fascination with birds goes 
back to when he was a fourth grade student and a school 
Junior Audubon Club was being formed. Decades after 
his interest in our feathered friends was first kindled, we 
have the reward of seeing his beautiful, life-like 
representations of some of the birds he most enjoys. 


—John Waters Jr. 
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Ichetucknee REDBELLIES 


Text and Photographs By Larry Martin 


had just finished dinner one 

evening when the phone rang. 

“Hello!” a familiar voice on the 
other end said. ‘This is your buddy 
Truett. I have a free day in Lake 
City next week; can we go fishing?” 

It’s probably true with all of us— 
in thinking back—that some friends 
stand out as being great, while 
others, well .. . let’s say we might 
just as soon forget. Truett is one of 
my great friends and he definitely 
loves to fish. He doesn’t care what 
he fishes for as long as he gets a bite. 
I suppose that’s one reason we get 
along so well. 

As we planned the trip, I 
suggested we float down one of the 
clear spring-fed rivers of northeast 
Florida. I’ve fished the Ichetucknee 
River, one of my favorites, many 
times, so that’s the one we selected. 
This beautiful stream is only 20 
miles southwest of my home and 
I’ve always found fishing there to be 
a rewarding experience. For me, few 
sights in Florida are more heart- 
warming than being there to see one 
of these crystal-clear rivers at 
daybreak as the morning fog rises 
off the water. 

A few days later, Truett and I 
launched for the day. The current 
was softly gurgling around the 
launching ramp as he gave the boat a 
push and it easily slipped off the 
trailer. After stowing our gear— 
especially including everything 
needed for an outdoor fish fry—I 
cranked up the little outboard 
motor and we began our slow, 
peaceful trip upstream. 

The entire Ichetucknee River is an 
Idle Speed - No Wake zone, which 
affords visitors a better opportunity 
to observe nature in all its splendor 
as they float down or idle along this 
clear stream. We could sense our 
adrenalin flowing as soon as we 
were underway! The day’s flowers 
and abundance of wildlife and fish 
quickly caught our attention. 
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Wood ducks left ripples on the 
water as they jumped from the 
surface and flew upriver. 
Occasionally, we saw a belted 
kingfisher splash down, catch a 
small fish, then fly back to its perch. 
At one point, a beaver slapped its 
broad, nearly hairless, flat tail on the 
water just before ducking under the 
surface as we passed close by. 

After a relaxing 30-minute cruise 
to Gristmill Bend, one of my 
favorite points on the Ichetucknee, I 


Diawa mini-cast outfit with four- 
pound-test line for Truett, then tied 
on a small white-tailed Beetle Spin. I 
rigged a similar set-up for myself, 
except I selected a black-tailed 
Beetle Spin. 

When his first cast hooked a 
nearby willow bush, Truett laughed 
and said, “I’m a little out of 
practice, Larry.’’ Lightweight rigs of 
this sort need only an easy, soft cast 
to reach out there where the fish 
are. 


shut off the motor and we began to 
drift downstream with the current, 
back towards our launching site. 
The river’s current is swift enough 
to justify using a “window weight” 
anchor on a line 10 feet or so long. I 
attach my anchor line at the bow, 
which lets the anchor bounce along 
the bottom and help keep the boat 
aligned with the current. This allows 
more time to cast. 

Ultralight tackle is ideal for this 
type of fishing. I rigged up a little 


His second cast wasn’t much 
better. It landed 10 feet short of the 
bank, too far out to be effective. His 
third cast, however, was a charm 
and the spinner had barely started to 
turn when a fish charged from 
beneath a stump and devoured the 
lure. 

The little ultralight rod bowed 
and it was an exciting battle of man 
against fish and current. In the 
Ichetucknee’s clear water you don’t 
have to wait long before you know > 
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what’s on the other end of your line. 
A nice redbreasted sunfish 
(‘‘redbelly’’) had started for the 
bank as Truett pulled energetically, 
then the fish darted toward some 
vegetation near the middle. It soon 
yielded to a stronger force, however, 
and Truett happily brought it 
aboard. 

“That’s the first step towards 
lunch,” he announced excitedly as 


he examined the pretty little panfish. 


That first one, being a male, was 
very colorful. This species shows its 
best colors during spawning season, 
which corresponds with the time of 
year we were there. The belly turns 
a bright, crimson red, which blends 
in with its yellowish sides, hence the 
name “‘red-belly.” 

Truett’s next two casts were 
noticed by a pair of hungry 
“stumpknockers”’ (spotted sunfish), 
another small panfish species 
commonly found in this area’s 
rivers, but neither of them took 
his white-tailed lure. I offered a 
black-tailed one and quickly caught 
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one of them, reaching “‘step two”’ 
towards lunch. 

The most enjoyable thing about 
fishing this type of clear river is that 
you can see a lot of underwater 
activity. For example, you might see 
five or six fish charge after your 
bait, but not get a strike. Still, it’s a 
thrill to just be able to see fish and 
anticipate a bite. 

We continued to drift 
downstream for the next three 
hours, casting, enjoying the scenery 
and regularly catching fish. An hour 
before noon, we landed on a sandy 
point and counted up our catch. We 
had landed 23 stumpknockers, 17 
redbreasts and 2 Suwannee bass. 
The Suwannee bass is a smaller 
subspecies of the largemouth bass, 
and is found only in the Suwannee 
River and its tributaries, including 
the Ichetucknee River. 

After a brief consultation we 
decided we had enough for a 
delicious lunch, so while I cleaned 
the fish, Truett scouted the bank 
looking for pottery, arrowheads or 


any other Indian artifacts. These can 
be found regularly along most of 
Florida’s streams. 

It didn’t take long to break out 
the one-burner Coleman campstove, 
frying grease and cornmeal needed 
for some serious cooking. There are a 
lot of gourmet meals offered in 
restaurants throughout Florida, but, 
in my judgment, none surpass these 
river fish when they are freshly 
caught and cooked right on the 
bank. Crisply fried fish, onion rings, 
french fries, pork-n-beans and a 
piece of bread is a meal fit for any 
true-blooded “Florida Cracker” — 
and for a good many other folks. 

As we put the finishing touches 
on lunch, I suggested we try the ‘“‘U- 
Pick-Um” fishing technique when we 
pulled back onto the stream. After I 
explained what I meant by ‘U-Pick- 
Um,” Truett agreed it would be fun. 

Once we were launched again and 
back on the water fishing, we 
switched from casting Beetle Spins 
to using live crickets on small 
hooks, with #4 split shot on the [> 
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line. I began to tell him more about 
“U-Pick-Um” fishing. 

“The trick,”’ | explained “is to 
look ahead of the boat and spot the 
bigger fish on the bottom. When 
you pick out a fish you want to try 
and catch, simply cast the cricket 
and heavy split shot 10 to 15 feet 
upstream from it—depending on 
how deep the water is at that 
particular spot. 

‘As the boat drifts downstream, 
watch the fish you picked. If it 
makes a quick move, tighten the line 
and set the hook,” I explained. 

We agreed to limit our catches to 
only the bigger redbellies, and we 
fished that way for two more hours. 
The catch was 33 real nice red- 
bellies. Around 3 p.m., we loaded 
up and headed home, relaxed and 
with an enjoyable trip tucked away 
in our memories. It was a day we 
will be able to relive many times in 
the future. 

I have fished Florida’s clearwater 
rivers for at least 25 years, and— 
mostly through trial and error—I’ve 
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acquired a number of techniques 
which I’ve found helpful. As we 
bounced along the rocky road 
home, Truett quizzed me on the 
methods I find most effective. 

“If you’re using the U-Pick-Um 
method,” I explained, ‘‘the heavy 
split shot and careful placement of 
the bait upstream are the most 
important factors. You want the 
cricket to ‘tumble down’ the 
stream, close to where your fish is 
lurking.” 

In the more commonly used 
technique of casting a Beetle Spin or 
similar lure, several pointers come 
to mind. One is to never cast 
upstream. Always cast across the 
current or downstream. This lets you 
keep the spinner pulling smoothly 
away from the bank, as slowly as 
possible, yet still make the spinner 
turn. If you cast upstream, you have 
to crank the reel fast enough to take 
up slack in the line plus smoothly 
pull in the bait. This is difficult to 
do if there is a swift current. 

Live worms also catch these fish, 


but there’s something more exciting 
to me about hooking them on 
artificial lures. To find out which 
lures they prefer the day you try 
them, experiment with various 
colors. I have found, however, that 
Beetle Spins in white or white with a 
red dot are hard to beat day after 
day. 

Another trick I’ve learned is to 
replace the standard tail on a Beetle 
Spin with the tail of the smallest 
“Mister Twister.’’ Also, changing to 
gold-colored spinners occasionally 
improves this spinner-bait’s 
effectiveness. 

It was nearly 4 p.m. when we 
rolled into the driveway and 
unloaded the gear. My wife greeted 
us and asked Truett, ‘‘How was 
your fishing trip?’’ 

Having fished hard all day, been 
well fed and completely relaxed by 
the quiet, peaceful river, Truett 
could only tell her, ‘Great!’ 

That was all I needed to hear to 
want to take him again! eS 
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peckled Perch 


panfish favorite 


By John Waters Jr. 


peckled perch (crappie) 
S fishing, like angling for most 

of Florida’s other favorite 
freshwater game fish, has its ups and 
downs through the year. Many 
anglers consider the best time to 
catch this premium panfish to be 
when the fish are on their spawning 
beds. Throughout most of Florida, 
this usually occurs in late winter and 
early spring. 

This important period of the 
speckled perch’s life history begins 
when males swim in from deeper 
water to fan out beds on the bottom 
in shallower water. Soon after the 
males come in—sometimes within a 
few days, and other times a few 
weeks later—females follow and egg 
laying begins. Although many 
anglers believe the moon’s phase has 
much to do with when this natural 
event happens, water temperature 
and seasonal weather patterns are far 
more important influences on 
spawning behavior. 

Specks usually continue bedding 
in central and northern Florida lakes 
into March, and in some bodies of 
water, as late as April. In waters 
where this species is plentiful— 
which includes many Florida lakes 
open to public fishing—full stringers 
of big specks can often be caught 
then. 

One common factor affecting 
speckled perch spawning behavior 
and anglers’ abilities to catch them 
in many lakes is the density of 
submerged aquatic vegetation, such 
as hydrilla. Where the vegetation is 
very thick, catching this fine fish 
may bea real challenge. In some 
lakes, like Alachua County’s Lake 
Lochloosa, very large specks once 
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Photographs By Peggy Perkerson 


chose spawning sites in fairly open 
water that was barely a foot deep 
They could be caught there in great 
numbers. 

Thirty years ago, Grandpa Homer 
Williams and I used to fish for 
Lochloosa’s big, healthy specks in 
knee-deep shallow water among the 
cypress, blackgum and red maples 
along that lake’s northern end. 
Lochloosa Creek enters this famous 
body of water there, within easy 
paddling distance of the Old 
Caraway Landing. Today, this area 
of the lake remains a favorite place 
to many folks who like to fish. 

The gear we considered best for 
angling in the dark-colored shallows 
under the low-hanging tree branches 
was simple cane poles about eight to 
10 feet long. Longer poles would 
have been more difficult to 
manuever and simply weren’t 
needed to catch the limit, which 
many anglers did during those years. 
We used a brass-finished hook, a 
single small split shot about six 
inches above it and a sliding cork 
adjusted to hold the bait just a few 
inches off the bottom. Live 
minnows were—and still are—the 
preferred live baits for this lake’s 
hungry specks. 

Since those years, however, 
hydrilla has been introduced into 
Lochloosa’s warm fertile waters, 
where it has flourished. Now, the 
shallow-water spawning areas have 
become almost impossible to fish 
easily, and as a result, ‘‘fishing the 
trees” is nothing like it was before 
hydrilla set in. 

Lately, I’ve had better luck fishing 
for Lochloosa’s bedding specks 
among the lake’s abundant patches 


of maidencane and spatterdock, 
even though hydrilla sometimes 
grows profusely around and within 
these areas too. Because the water is 
deeper around the grass and lily 
pads than closer to the shoreline, 
longer poles can be used there to 
good advantage. Live minnows are 
still considered to be the best bait 
for this style of fishing. 

In other months of the year, when 
specks are not bedding, they can 
frequently be found and caught in 
deeper water. My father, John 
Waters Sr., introduced me to his 
favorite way of catching specks in 
open water one hot July day some 
years ago. The lake we visited was 
Little Orange, which in recent times 
has had less aquatic vegetation than 
Lochloosa. Up until then, I had 
never fished with a Beetle Spin, and 
when Daddy first handed me one to 
tie on the line, I had serious doubts 
it would hook anything except a 
stick in the mud. 

“Let out about 50 feet of line,” 
he explained as his smoothly idling 
Evinrude outboard motor slowly 
and surely moved us across the lake. 
“Then just park your rod and wait,” 
he added. 

He had adjustable rod holders 
attached along the boat’s gunnels, 
which made it easy to park the rod 
and wait for a strike. He adjusted 
the holders so they held our fishing 
rods securely, while also allowing 
the lines to run out free of the boat 
and the outboard’s propeller. 

It was an easy way to catch fish, I 
soon learned when one of my rods 
started twitching from the pull of a 
vigorous speck. This is a kind of 
fishing where the fish hook > 
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themselves! Before the day was over, 
we each landed a dozen or so nice- 
sized specks. 

Although Little Orange’s speckled 
perch seemed eager to grab black 
and white Beetle Spins that day, 
Daddy explained that on different 
days, and at different times of the 
year, they showed a preference for 
other lure-color combinations. He 
emphasized that having an 
assortment of colors is important to 
consistent success. “Sometimes the 
color that works in one lake won’t 
catch a thing in another lake—even 
on the same day,” he explained. 

Another lure type many speckled 
perch anglers use to good advantage 
is the lightweight jig. Made to run 
underwater, jigs will attract and 
catch just as many specks as a 
spinner-bait. These little weighted 
lures are available in many colors 
and weights from 1/16 ounce up. 
And for the do-it-yourselfer, jigs can 
be made at home. 

Although trolling with rods and 
reels baited with spinners or jigs is 
often productive in Florida’s open 
waters, simple cane poles or light 
spinning rigs baited with minnows 
also remain a reliable way to catch 
just as many (and sometimes more) 
specks. 

If the water is deep, poles can be 
used without a bobber and spinning 
lines can be let out a ways so a 
minnow can swim free. Drift fishing 
with live bait in a gentle breeze on a 
lake such as Leon County’s Lake 
Jackson, south Florida’s Lake 
Okeechobee or central Florida’s 
Tsala Apopka chain and big Lake 
George is hard to beat for simplicity 
and pleasure. 

Something | recently learned 
about specks is that you don’t 
always need to fish in a lake to catch 
them because some Florida rivers 
support healthy populations of this 
speckled panfish. I once thought of 
the Oklawaha River, for example, as 
being primarily a place to catch bass, 
bream and catfish. However, friend 
Carlton Chappell recently told me, 
“IT used to go up in the Oklawaha’s 
little tributary creeks, tie up to a 
tree limb and cast Beetle Spin into 
the current. I’ve caught redbellies, 
stumpknockers, bass and specks 
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In Florida, specks 
can be caught in 

a great variety of 
waters, including 
lakes, ponds and 
streams. And they 
can be caught most 
of the year. 


while fishing that way.” 

It’s not always the biggest, nor 
most often fished lake which 
produées the most consistent 
catches either. Thousands of 
relatively small lakes dot the Florida 
peninsula, and some of them have 
an abundance of specks. Although 
they may not all be three-pounders, 
you can still stay busy baiting up 
and landing fish! 

With Florida’s subtropical climate 
allowing outdoor recreation every 
month of the year, and there being 
so many ways and places to catch 
specks, it’s no wonder so many 
anglers consider angling for this 
species to be an all-season, all-tackle 


sport. @) 
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Ocala Fisherman Landed a New Record in May 


onald Kevin Prevatt has 

received the first certified 

record for a speckled perch 
(black crappie) in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE’s Record Freshwater 
Fish Program. His big, healthy speck 
weighed 3 pounds, 8 ounces when 
Commission fisheries biologist Gib 
Owen officially weighed it. A 
minimum qualifying weight of 3 
pounds had been established for this 
species. Although our records list 
John McGilvray’s 1964 speckled 
perch—which weighed 3 pounds, 12 
ounces—as the largest record for 
Florida, the program’s records were 
not certified at the time his catch 
was reported. 

Certified records are those for 
which the weighing of the fish was 
conducted by a Commission 
employee on a scale certified 
accurate by the Florida Department 
of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services. If the application is for 
state record status, certification also 
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requires that a fisheries biologist 
identify the species. 

Prevatt was fishing with two 
friends, Robbie Allen and 
“Little Ray” Judd, he said, when he 
hooked up with the big speck. 

“We were fishing on Lake Dias,” 
Prevatt explained, “‘and it was a 
miserable day. It was windy and 
drizzling rain. 

"The three of us had been trolling 
shiners along the grassline for bass, 
but we hadn’t caught a thing. I 
decided to tie on a Beetle Spin just 
to see what luck I’d have. 

"We continued trolling along the 
grass, and about 3:30 that 
afternoon, I caught a speck that 
weighed about a pound and a half. 
Naturally, my buddies took off their 
shiners and rigged up Beetle Spins. 
We caught seven or eight specks 
before we quit for the day, and one 
of them was my big one. 

“I knew it was a big speckled 
perch, but I didn’t know what the 


state record was at the time, and 
didn’t get it weighed by the 
Commission as soon as possible. 
The official weight would otherwise 
have been heavier. 

“T plan to try again for a bigger 
one though! I know how to fish and 
where to go,” 

You can be certain Prevatt will 
enjoy trying, too. And you can bet 
he’ll stand a fair chance of catching 
plenty of fish in the meantime. 
Prevatt, who grew up and still lives 
in Ocala, is a genuine “Florida 
Cracker Country Boy” who has 
been hunting and fishing since he’s 
been old enough. 

“My daddy taught from the time 
was a little boy,’”’ he explained 
proudly, ‘‘and I plan to teach my 
boy, too. He’s only two years old 


— 


now, but it won’t be long before 
he’ll be big enough to follow in the 


ways.” 
—John Waters Jr. 
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SNORKELING 


By Tom and Joanne O’Toole 


ur first snorkeling 

expedition to crystal-clear 

water made a startling 
impression on us. We had joined a 
tour which promised to show us 
“the fascinating beauty of the 
underwater world,” and as soon as 
we slipped over the side of the boat, 
floated flat on the surface and 
looked down on the fabulous colors 
and formations 30 feet below, we 
were captivated, 

You don’t have to swim in deep 
waters to enjoy snorkeling in 
Florida. Even in waist-deep water, 
swimming becomes more interesting 
and considerably more fun when 
you don a mask, breathing tube and 
a pair of flippers. You can surface 
float for hours (but be careful of the 
sun on your back), discovering your 
own little paradise in many of our 
state’s lakes, streams and coral reef 
areas. 
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In shallow depths, where there are 
no regulations against it, you can 
easily dip down and snatch whatever 
catches your eye. If you happen to 
be off a popular shelling beach, 
snorkeling gear can give you a big 
advantage. When we were on 
Sanibel and Captiva islands, along 
Florida’s southwest Gulf Coast, we 
paddled out to a sand bar, snorkeled 
off the side and collected perfect 
shells. They were the specimens 
beachcombers hope to find 
someday, but rarely do. 

The basic equipment for 
snorkeling is simple: a mask, snorkel 
tube and a pair of fins. And 
fortunately, snorkeling equipment is 
not expensive. If you want to 
experiment before you buy your 
Own, many rental shops at resorts 
and similar places will rent you gear. 
Also, most planned snorkeling tours 
provide all that is needed. Casual 


snorkelers are frequently content 
with equipment they buy at 
discount stores, while more serious 
enthusiasts want the best available. 


Snorkeling Masks 


Of primary importance is a 
comfortably fitting snorkeling mask. 
The ideal mask is more oval in 
shape than circular, and covers your 
face from the eyebrows to the upper 
lip. To check the fit, wiggle the 
mask onto your face so it feels 
comfortable, but is not held in place 
by its elastic headstrap. Then inhale 
through your nose. If the fit is 
proper, the mask should stay in 
place while you are inhaling without 
being held by your hand. Once it 
fits this way, you can adjust the 
headstrap so it fits snugly behind 
your head. It does not have to be 
overly tight, just snug. Water 
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Many Florida waters allow snorkelers 
to enjoy swimming in a natural 
habitat usually occupied by fish and 
other aquatic wildlife. 


wa 


pressure will do the rest. 

To prevent the mask from fogging 
up on the inside, moisten the inside 
of the face plate with saliva, smear it 
around the glass, then rinse it in the 
water in which you'll be snorkeling. 

The mask creates an airspace 
between your eyes and the water, a 
necessity for clear vision. A mask 
must fully cover your eyes and your 
nose because of an effect called the 
“squeeze.’’ A squeeze is a build-up 
of a pressure differential between 
the ambient water pressure and the 
air pressure within the mask. To 
ensure your comfort, this pressure 
differential must be equalized. If the 
outside water pressure increases 
(which occurs when you dive 
deeper), without an increase inside 
the mask, there will be a sensation 
of pressure on your face. To control 
this, you must exhale through your 
nose—which increases pressure 
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inside the mask, and in turn, 
equalizes with the pressure exerted 
by the water. 

Okay, so much for the physics 
lesson and on with snorkeling. The 
vast majority of snorkelers spend 
most of their time floating along the 
surface, so they are rarely 
confronted with pressure resulting 
from deeper diving. At best, most 
divers just dip down to pick up a 
shell or grab something interesting 
from the sandy bottom. 


Snorkeling Tubes 


A snorkeling tube is simply a 
breathing tube with a mouthpiece. It 
is U-shaped to wrap around the side 
of the face and extend up out of the 
surface, permitting you to breathe 
without lifting your face from the 
water. The tube is also attached by a 
short strap to the mask, such that 
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the tube is kept tight to your face, 
and always pointing up out of the 
water when you are swimming or 
floating in a prone position. 

A snorkeling tube can be moved 
vertically by sliding it up or down 
through the rubber locking strap on 
the mask. The mouthpiece and tube 
should be adjusted so that it fits 
comfortable. 

A properly designed mouthpiece 
has teeth pads which you bite down 
on in order to secure the snorkel in 
place. There is also a rubber ‘‘dam”’ 
which fits inside the lips and in 
front of your teeth, providing a 
positive seal and preventing water 
from entering your mouth while you 
are breathing through the snorkel. 

Normally the tube is cleared with 
a strong blow of air from the mouth 
after every dive. 

Some snorkelers prefer to use the 
type of snorkel tube which has a 
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“ball and cage” valve on the top of 
the breathing tube designed to 
prevent water from entering the 
snorkel when you dive below the 
surface. This type of snorkel has 
been controversial, however, and 
some snorkelers who have used 
them claim the valves operate 
inconsistently and can cause a diver 
problems at the worst moments. 


Swim Fins (Flippers) 


Fins are used by swimmers, 
snorkelers and scuba divers to 
increase their propulsion power in 
the water. There is a wide variety of 
fins, but the best ones are those 
which, basically, are the most 
comfortable. 

With fins, bigger is not always 
better. It’s easy to overestimate your 
ability to handle the extra demands 
placed on your leg muscles by large- 
surface-area fins. They can also be a 
liability in surf or wave action. 

There are essentially two types of 
fins—those having heel straps and 
those having a closed heel into 
which you slip your foot like a pair 
of loafers. Some snorkelers prefer to 
wear booties or socks with their 
fins, but that is generally a matter of 
personal preference. Whether 
you're renting or buying, try on 
different sizes until you find a pair 
that fits snugly, but comfortably. 

Wearing fins out of the water is 
not recommended. It is not only 
clumsy, but poses a possible danger. 
For safety, you should put them on 
at or close to the water’s edge, then 
walk backwards into the water. 


In The Water 


The position of your body in the 
water should be face down (looking 
at the bottom), arms at your sides 
and legs extended close together 
behind you. This position will 
naturally point your snorkel directly 
upwards. If you move your head 
upward to look ahead in this 
position, your snorkel will point 
toward your feet, and if you tilt 
your head up just a bit too far, the 
end of the tube will dip under the 
water. 

Sooner or later, almost every 
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Florida has many 
good places for 
snorkeling and 
equipment for this 
sport is simple 

and relatively 
inexpensive. 


snorkeler experiences inhaling and 
choking on a mouthful of water. It 
can be a little unnerving, but is 
easily avoidable with practice. 

To move along the water surface, 
just flutter your legs, keeping them 
close together and using your knees 
as a flexible axis. If you’re just 
looking, keep your arms at your 
sides, but if you want to increase 
your propulsion, use a wide- 


sweeping breaststroke. = 
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Breathing through the snorkel will 
soon become second nature. 
However, you should always exhale 
strongly into the mouthpiece to 
clear any water that might have 
gotten into the tube. Then, just 
breathe in normally. 


Clearing Your Mask 


Masks vary somewhat in their 
size, configuration and construction, 
so selecting one that fits properly is 
a step towards making it easy to 
clear your mask when it leaks a 
little. Some masks have a one-way 
valve built into the faceplate to 
allow the escape of water that 
invariably collects inside. When you 
tilt your head up to pool the water 
above the valve and exhale through 
your nose, the increased air pressure 
will push the water and air out 
through the valve. 

However, the same thing can be 
accomplished without a valve by 
just lifting your head back so the 
water inside the face mask collects 
down above your upper lip. Next, 
place the heel of your hand on the 


upper part of the faceplate, press it 
tight against your forehead and 
exhale through your nose. The 
added pressure will ‘blow out’’ the 
water through the lower seal of the 
mask. 


Clearing Your Ears 


When you dive into deeper water 
the pressure increases, and 
frequently your ears will hurt if you 
don’t “clear” them. You can 
equalize the pressure by holding 
your nostrils shut between your 
thumb and index finger, then trying 
to exhale through your nose. The 
pressure you create by holding your 
nostrils closed will make your ears 
“‘pop”’ and equalize the pressure. 

Many face masks have 
indentations molded into each side 
of the nose seal, thus allowing easy 
access for your thumb and index 
finger to reach your nose. 


Cleaning and Storing Gear 


After a snorkeling trip, all you 
need do to clean your equipment is 


to wash it in fresh water to remove 
sand and other debris or, if you 
have been in the ocean, any salt that 
remains. After washing, shake it dry 
and use a towel to wipe away any 
residual moisture, then store it all 
out of the sunlight. 


Have Fun & Be Safe 


One nice thing about snorkeling is 
it doesn’t take years of experience 
and you don’t have to be as 
proficient, nor as practiced as a 
scuba diver. It is a wonderful 
outdoor activity which all ages can 
enjoy, and it opens up a whole new 
way to enjoy Florida’s waters and 
have the fun of observing fish and 
other living things in their natural 
habitat. 

For safety and fun, always swim 
with a buddy. And in areas where 
alligators might be your swimming 
companions, be sure to stay clear of 
them. Females with nests can be 
especially dangerous to humans who 
swim too close. Alligators most 


often feed earlier or later in the 
day than during the middle hours. @) 
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CLP TFRWOP IAS 


By Bob McNally 


emember when fishing 

used to be simpler? Those 

were the days when a fish 
was simply a “‘fish’’—not a hawg or 
a horse or a pig or a big’un. 

It was the time before the advent 
of spinner-baits, buzz-baits and 
crank-baits. Radio navigation 
systems, like Loran C, were but a 
space-age dream and hardly anyone 
knew what depth-finders, 
fathometers, fish-finders, fish- 
locators or downriggers were. 

Now, it seems that even the last 
bastion of simple, rudimentary 
fishing has been forever altered. The 
lowly earthworm—that ground- 
boring, squirmy little fish-geticr you 
dug up as a kid—has even gone 
“thigh-tech’’— or at least the names 
given to commercial worms would 
suggest that. 

These days a worm is not merely 
a worm. Baits are specialized for 
special fishing by specialized anglers. 

For example, the other day my 
sons, Eric and Matt, and I walked 
into a local bait shop to buy some 
live earthworms for bream and 
catfish we hoped to catch in a 
nearby river. 

As I talked to the clerk, the kids 
were moving around the store, 
pointing and looking at rods and 
reels with the kind of wonder many 
other kids reserve only for toy 
stores and candy shops. ‘“‘I’ll have a 
carton of worms,” I said with a 
smile. 

“Plastic worms or the real thing?” 
the proprietor asked. He raised an 
eyebrow beneath a baseball cap that 
carried the message, ‘A Country Boy 
Never Goes Hungry ’Cause He Can 
Always Fish and Hunt.” 

“Oh, ahhh,” I replied, “real 
ones—you know—just ordinary 
worms.’” 
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“Don’t have none o’ them kind,” 
he said flatly. ‘“What we have is 
over there on the shelf. They’re 
stacked up with signs on ’em. Jus’ 
pick out the ones you want an’ pay 
me ’fore ya go.”’ 

As ordered, I walked to the 
shelves at the far back wall, and was 
overwhelmed with worms. They 
were stacked high and wide in 
several groups of little round waxed 
cartons. In front of each pile of 
many dozens was a card with a name 
on it. 

There were Alabama Jumping 
Worms, Louisiana Pinks, Grunt 
Worms, Red Wigglers, Yellowtail 
Worms, Oak Dike Worms and Mud 
Worms. Even the old faithful 
nightcrawlers had been specialized 
into Canadian Nightcrawlers, 
Northern Nightcrawlers and even 
African Nightcrawlers. 

I had, as they say, opened a ‘“‘can 
o’ worms” regarding worms. 
Further research was mandated, so I 
opened a few of the cartons to view 
the inhabitants. Remarkably, the 
Red Wigglers were red and they did 
wiggle. The Yellowtail Worms had a 
slightly off-yellow-colored tail. The 
African Nightcrawlers were 
significantly larger than the Northern 
Nightcrawlers. And so help me— 
with my children as my witness— 
the Alabama Jumping Worms did 
jump—not head-high leaps mind 
you, but they’d jump up and flip 
around more like a snake on a hot 
griddle than a worm in cool dirt. 

I quickly realized I was out of my 
league in the new world of 
specialized, ‘‘high-tech’’ fishing 
worms, so I rounded up my kids, 
bid goodbye to the bait shop owner 
and left without buying any worms. 
Then we drove back home. 

I telephoned Rusty Pollard, owner 


of Pollard Bait Company in 
Leesburg, Florida. He has been in 
the bait and tackle distribution 
business for 40 years and he is more 
of an expert on Southern fishing 
baits, especially worms, than any 
man I know. 

Pollard chuckled about all the 
different kinds of fishing baits 
available today. He explained there 
are high demands for certain types 
of worms in very small regions of 
the South. One type of worm, for 
example, might be the desired 
variety of bait on one side of a lake, 
while an entirely different kind of 
worm is preferred on the other side 
of the lake. Yet anglers on both 
sides of the lake fish the same way, 
for the same bream, in the same 
places. 

“1 don’t care what they call the 
worms, or what kind they want— 
just so they buy ’em,”’ he said 
gleefully. 

Pollard said, ‘‘Louisiana pinks and 
grunt worms are basically the same 
kind of worm, but grunt worms are 
a wild variety that can’t be raised on 
commercial worm farms like the 
Louisiana pinks, which are raised in 
Louisiana and Alabama.” 

Grunt worms are “‘grunted”’ or 
“fiddled” (vibrated) up out of the 
ground. One area where this is still a 
common practice is in Florida’s 
panhandle counties of Jefferson and 
Leon. The area around a little 
settlement called Sopchoppy is 
known for its grunt worms. 

The grunting technique is simple 
enough. A wooden stake is driven 
into the ground, then rubbed with 
another stake, a brick or a shovel 
blade to make ‘‘fiddling”’ or 
“erunting”’ vibrations in the ground. 
This causes the worms to crawl up 
to the surface, where they can be 
gathered. Some grunt worms are 
captured around mud holes and 
ponds, thus are dubbed mud worms 
and pond worms in certain areas of 
the South. 

Pollard says. ‘‘Alabama jumpers 
are a distinctly different type of 
commercially-raised worm from 
Alabama. But the same species 
grown in Georgia is known there as 
a Georgia jumping worm. 

“And,” he continued, ‘the same > 
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ones raised in Florida are commonly 
called Florida wigglers. The oak dike 
worm is dug up from around piles of 
water oak leaves, hence its name. 
But the oak dike worm is just 
another variety of Florida wiggler.”’ 

The red wiggler, according to 
Pollard, is simply a variety of 
yellowtail worm. Both are 
occasionally called manure worms in 
some locals, for a reason easy to 
figure. 

Nightcrawlers really are caught at 
night, says Pollard. This makes me 
wonder if there are ‘“‘daycrawlers.”’ 
The Northern nightcrawler often 
comes from Ohio and Michigan, 
where many are caught by people 
walking around golf courses at 
night. It’s okay then to wear blue 
jeans and sneakers instead of lime- 
green slacks and pink golf shoes. 

Canadian nightcrawlers come 
from Canada, and it’s a mystery if 


they are golf-course residents or not. 
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African nightcrawlers are a different 
breed of cat, uh . . . 1 mean worm, 
but do not come from Africa. They 
are large, and can be commercially 
raised, Pollard says. 

Added to all the worms already 
mentioned, Pollard said there are 
bonnet worms, catalpa worms, angle 
worms, garden worms, leaf worms, and 
no doubt others. 

Following my experience at the 
bait shop, and after talking with 
Pollard, I was bewildered and 
somewhat intimidated by all the 
highbrow worm wisdom I'd 
received. But I figured the bottom 
line for all worms is whether or not 
they catch fish. It seems as though 
every fishing worm user has a 
preference. And for that reason 
there’s no question that a multitude 
of worm names are merely the 
marketing ploys of sharp-witted bait 


entrepreneurs. 
That’s when I decided that Eric, 


Matt and I would go into our back 
yard and dig up our own worm 
baits. We didn’t need commercially- 
sold worms with fancy-sounding 
names. We wanted just good ol’ 
Southern worms that caught fish— 
you know, worms that just simply 
worked. 

We dug some up around our 
home flower beds and they looked 
nothing like any of the other worms 
I’d seem. But a worm by any name 
is still a worm, we reasoned, so we 
took them to the river and they 
caught plenty of catfish and bream. 

Quite simply, our worms work. 
They are “‘no frill” worms that do so 
very hard and very well. 

We now appropriately call our 
home-grown variety of hardworking 
crawlers ‘‘Blue-Collar Worms”—a 
fish bait name, I think, whose time 


has finally come. ry) 
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DON T SINK THE 
GOOD TIMES 


LEAVE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AT HOME 
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It's The Law 


By Major Kyle Hill 


Is it legal in Florida to consume alcoholic beverages 
while operating a boat for fishing or other rec- 
reational purposes? If so, how much can be 
consumed? 


Yes, persons of legal age may consume alcoholic 
beverages while boating; however, it is a practice that is 
best avoided. Although drinking while boating is 
common and widespread, consumption of alcoholic 
beverages has helped make recreational boating account 
for the second highest death toll of all transportation 
modes in the United States. 

The National Safety Council on Alcoholism has noted 
that drinking of alcohol is involved in at least two-thirds of 
all drownings, and further, that drowning is the major 
cause (nearly 90 percent) of death in recreational boating 
accidents. 

Carefully controlled scientific experiments have shown 
that a boat operator’s ability to handle relatively normal 
boating operations is significantly impaired after having 
only one or two drinks (a blood-alcohol concentration of 
only .035 percent). This is because of the combinaton of 
wave action, hot sun and the alcohol. Fatigue also plays a 


part in making boaters more vulnerable to the debilitating 
effects of alcohol. In 1987, 102 persons died in Florida’s 
976 reported boating accidents. Another 585 persons 
were injured. 

The Commission’s Division of Law Enforcement is 
getting tough on D.U.I. (Driving Under the Influence) 
boaters this summer with a program called ‘Operation 
SWAMP” (Sportsfish, Watersports and Alcohol Moni- 
toring Program). Wildlife officers around the state 
will be on duty at high recreational use waterways to check 
for boating safety equipment, reckless operation, fishing 
bag limits and alcohol/drug abuse. The purpose of this 
program is to reduce accidents, fatalities and user 
complaints, and to control congested areas on our fresh 
waters. The division also expects to recover a large number 
of stolen vessels and outboard motors. 

There are substantial penalties for operating a boat 
while impaired by alcohol or drugs. A first-time conviction 
can result in a $250 minimum fine, possible jail for up to 
six months, mandatory attendance at a substance abuse 
course and 50 hours of community service work. Mixing 
alcohol and recreational boating can be a very costly and 
dangerous activity. my) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Lieutenant Byron I. Stalvey 


Getting Ready to Bow Hunt 


rchery season will be here 

in just a few short weeks. 

Will you be ready? A pre- 
pared hunter is usually more 
successful, and there are a few 
important things you can do to be 
better prepared for going afield this 
fall. 

One of the most important 
preparations is to get everything in 
shape to go hunting. This includes 
your equipment, your skills and 
yourself. Be sure all your archery 
equipment is in good working order. 
Check bowstrings for fraying and 
replace them if needed. If you have a 
compound bow, be sure all its 
screws and fasteners are tight. 

If you use a portable tree stand, 
check for worn or loose bolts. If any 
are found, either tighten them or 
replace them. This could prevent 
you from falling and injuring 
yourself. 

Practice, practice, practice to 
develop your archery shooting 
skills. Be sure to shoot from various 
distances and heights. You really 
can’t do too much of this. Plenty of 
practice will go a long way toward 
sharpening your shooting skills. 

Another critical point is to be 
sure your broadheads are razor 
sharp. If they have replaceable 
blades, they should be replaced 
before opening day. If they are the 
type you have to sharpen, then give 
them a touch up before hunting. 
The rule of thumb is if they’re not 
sharp enough to shave with, they’re not 
sharp enough to hunt with. 

Get your body into good physical 
shape. One of the best exercises to 
improve physical fitness is plain old- 
fashioned walking. To get more out 
of this exercise, wear your hunting 
boots and carry some light hand 
weights. This will go a long way 
toward improving your 
cardiovascular fitness and helping 
you have a more physically fit, 
enjoyable hunt. 
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It’s also a good practice to learn as 
much as you can about the habits of 
the game you are hunting. This can 
be of great value when scouting a 
new area or looking for a place to 
put your stand. Knowing where to 
look for game is more than useful 
knowledge. By learning all you can 
about the game you intend to hunt, 
you can develop a better overall 
appreciation for wildlife, as well as 
be a more successful hunter. 

Another way to help improve 
your enjoyment of the sport is to 
become involved. For example, join a 
sportsmen’s club or participate in 
group activities with others who like 
to hunt and who appreciate the 
out-of-doors. 

Many times it is easier and more 
fun to practice shooting or other 
skills with others who have similar 
interests. Becoming involved in 
organized shooting activities on a 
regular basis can quickly increase 
your marksmanship skills. 

Whether you are new to the sport 
or have been bow hunting for 


several years, completing the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s free Bow Hunter 
Course is a great way to improve 
your overall hunting skills. In this 
course you'll learn about a variety of 
subjects, including selection of 
equipment, safe use of tree stands, 
recovering game and bow hunting 
safety. You'll also be given an 
opportunity to become familiar with 
a variety of equipment used in the 
sport today. Students also practice 
following a trail to sharpen their 
game recovery skills. 

If you would like more 
information on bow hunting or the 
free course, contact the hunter 
education officer at your nearest 
Commission regional office. The toll 
free number is listed in your 
telephone book and in this magazine 


on page 48. «) 
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Outdoor Library 


By John Waters Jr. 


The Urban Naturalist is an optimistic book that is 
sure to make the reader more aware of the many wildlife 
species found in most of America’s urban areas. The 
author, Steven D. Garber, is a professional biologist 
who has taught at City University of New York and who 
formerly worked with the National Park Service, the 
New York City Parks Department and the Museum of 
Natural History. His keen perceptions of urban 
ecosystems are compared to the structures of other 
ecosystems such as prairies and forests. He proposes 
that the city is the ‘tmost rapidly growing habitat in the 
world,” and he notes that areas within cities such as 
parks are important—and natural—habitats for a 
diversity of living things. He provides important facts 
about wild plants, insects and other invertebrates, fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Published in 
1987 by John Wiley and Sons Incorporated (New 
York). 


Field Guide to Wildlife Diseases—Volume I. General 
Field Procedures and Diseases of Migratory Birds 
(Resource Publication 167) is a new technical release 
from the United States Department of the Interior Fish 
and Wildlife Service (Washington, D.C.). Although this 
much needed guide probably has more appeal and 
practical use to professional wildlife managers, it 
nevertheless offers the serious conservationist an 
authoritative reference on general field procedures for 
study and diagnosis of certain bacterial, fungal, parasitic 
and toxic diseases affecting important and valuable 
wildlife species. Well illustrated with photographs and 
tables, this detailed book is one which will contribute 
significantly to our overall understanding of wildlife 
biology. Published in 1987, it was edited by Milton 
Friend and Cynthia J. Laitman, with contributions by 
the staff of the National Wildlife Health Center. 


A Crowded Ark, By Jon R. Luoma, comprehensively 
addresses the roles that zoos have in today’s wildlife 
conservation movement. The author is a noted 
environmentalist who has written other books and been 
a contributor to Audubon magazine. This 1987 release 
from Houghton Mifflin Company (Boston) provides 
insight into the political, biological and humanistic 
elements of keeping animals captive. Luoma’s writing 
lets the reader understand and share in the experiences 
zookeepers have gained at such major zoological parks as 
Busch Gardens, Cincinnati Zoo, Minnesota Zoological 
Gardens, Bronx Zoo and Brookfield Zoo. This is an 
easy-reading, but very interesting book that will 
stimulate the reader’s thinking about the biology, ethics 
and preservation of wild animals in controlled 
environments. No illustrations. 


Three 1987 releases from Facts on File Publications 
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(New York and Oxford) are very readable and 
tremendously informative. One of these, Running 
With the Fox, is a delightful book by professional 
zoologist David Macdonald, an internationally 
recognized authority on animal behavior. He is an Ernest 
Cook Fellow at Oxford University and has produced 
several wildlife films. The book, based on Macdonald’s 
15-year study of foxes, is filled with surprising facts 
about their behavior and biology. For example, he 
points out that foxes are fond of earthworms and may 
eat as many as 150 in a night. Reading his account of 
fox facts is amusing, informative and sometimes 
humorous. The design of this wonderful book is as 
excellent as its contents. Special sections throughout its 
pages answer such questions as ‘‘What Does the Fox’s 
Body Language Mean?” and ‘‘Do Foxes Kill For Fun?” 
Nearly 150 illustrations—comprising excellent 
photographs by the author and his wife, Jenny, and 
masterful drawings by Pricilla Barrett—perfectly 
compliment this very fine project. 


Extinct Birds, by naturalist, artist and writer Errol 
Fuller, is another outstanding work from Facts on File 
Publications. This lavishly illustrated, over-sized book is 
the first of its kind since 1907. Its 81 plates include 
reproductions of original masterpieces by such noted 
bird artists as John James Audubon, Joseph Wolf, 
Edward Lear and John Gerrard Keulmans, as well as old 
photographs and contemporary drawings. Some experts 
estimate that 94 percent of all the Earth’s bird species, 
since they first appeared, are now extinct. This is a well- 
compiled record of some 75 species—most of them 
illustrated in color—that have become extinct since 
about 1600. Fuller’s efforts represent a collection from 
the past which is filled with sad but true accounts of the 
extinction of some of the world’s most beautiful, 
interesting and beneficial feathered creatures. 


Rhinos—Endangered Species, by Malcolm Penny, also 
from Facts of File Publications, sounds an alarm for the 
world’s remaining five rhinoceros species. Now 
occurring naturally only in parts of Africa and Asia, 
these giant beasts once dwelled elsewhere—including 
Florida. Overexploitation of rhinos by the human 
population and loss of habitat has severely depleted 
their numbers from what they were only two decades 
ago. For example, only an estimated 4,000 black rhinos 
remain from a 1970 herd of some 65,000. Penny, a 
professional zoologist and producer of nature films for 
British Broadcasting Company, provides a thoroughly 
informative and concerned account of the world’s 
rhinos today. Illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled By John Waters Jr. 


Nesting Ducks’ Outlook 
Is Not Good For 1988-89 


Water conditions in some of North America’s major 
duck nesting areas have been poor for most of the 
1980s, and conditions this year appear to be worse than 
last year, says the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Continuing drought conditions are the primary cause 
for the ducks’ major wetlands and prairie habitats being 
adversely affected. 

Dry conditions not only affect water levels, but also 
reduce vegetation—including food and cover plants. 
Biologists and other wildlife professionals who monitor 
duck populations say that mallards, pintails and other 
species which nest in prairie areas are unlikely to 
increase their population numbers higher this year than 
they were last year. 
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Sea Oats Benefit From 
Fungus Inoculation 


The University of Florida Institute of Food and 
Agricultural Sciences has recently found that nursery- 
grown sea Oats grow better when they are transplanted 
to sand dunes that have been altered if a certain 
mycorrhizal tungus is present. Soil microbiologist David 
Sylvia explains, “It takes from six months to two years 
for the mycorrhizae to develop on (the roots of) newly 
planted sea oats...’’ However, inoculation of nursery- 
grown sea oats’ roots with the fungus has been shown to 
hasten their growth by as much as 80 percent after 
transplanting. 

The fungus, which grows in association with the 
plant’s roots, benefits the sea oat in much the same way 
that nitrogen-fixing bacteria benefit legumes—by 
increasing their moisture and nutrient uptake. 

The sea oat, a tall grass which grows in salty air and 
loose sand, helps stabilize sandy coastlines against 
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erosion from waves and wind. For this reason, it is being 
planted along various Florida beachfronts, of which 
more than 250 miles are in a critical state of erosion. 


Give Fish Care When 
Catching For Release 


Hot summer weather can be especially detrimental to 
fish that are hooked and removed from the water, even 
if only for a very short time. The temperature shock a 
fish experiences when hauled from deeper, cooler water 
to hot direct sunshine or sun-warmed water in a boat’s 
livewell can kill them. For this reason, fish that are 
intended to be released should be returned as quickly as 
possible to the water they came from. Releasing them 
into cooler, cleaner water, rather than warmer turgid 
water, is usually better for fish if this can be done 
without much delay. 

Other ways to give fish an advantage for quick 
recovery are to avoid using landing nets and to minimize 
“fighting” against the boat. These physical contacts 
damage a fish’s natural protective slime coating. The use 
of hooks that have no barbs can reduce the time and 
contact necessary to release a catch. 
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Free Hunting and Fishing 
Handbooks Ready for 1988-89 


Copies of ‘‘Florida Hunting Handbook Regulations 
Summary for 1988-89”’ and “Florida Freshwater Sport 
Fishing Guide & Regulations Summary 1988-89” are 
available free of charge at Commission regional offices 
and county tax collector offices throughout the state. 
Important items such as bag limits, geographic 
limitations and seasons are included in these handy, 
pocket-size references. 
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Protect Your Health 
During the Hot Days of Summer 


When Florida’s hot summer sun beams down, 
daytime temperatures sometimes reach more than 100 
degrees F. It can be hazardous for some people to go 
outdoors in the heat—especially if they are not used to 
it. Heat stroke, a dangerous, sometimes deadly 
condition resulting from overheating of the body, can 
and does claim a few victims in the state every year. 

More often, however, people experience sunburn to 
the skin and overexposure of the eyes to solar radiation. 
The harmful effects of the sun are often increased from 
reflections of sunlight off water, such as when you are 
fishing or at the beach. Repeated, prolonged exposures 
to the sun can not only burn the skin and delicate eye 
tissues, but can contribute significantly to the growth of 
various kinds of skin cancer. 

The easiest way to avoid sunstroke is to avoid 
becoming overheated. Vigorous exercise may be more 
healthy for you in'the summer if done in the cooler 
hours of early morning or early evening, rather than 
during the heat of the day. 

Use of a sunscreen lotion and wearing high quality 
sunglasses can reduce the harmful effects of the sun. 
Persons having lighter complexions often have less 
tolerance to the sun’s radiation, and should generally 
use higher grades of sunscreen. Many authorities say 
that a grade 15 is the lowest that should be used by 
persons who are out in the sun repeatedly or for long 
periods. The higher the number of the sunscreen 
product, the more it blocks the sun’s radiation from 
reaching the skin. Some manufacturers now offer 
grades up to 39. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE Receives 
Golden Image Award 


The Commission’s FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine 
was presented a Golden Image Award in June by the 
Capital Chapter of the Florida Public Relations 
Association. The first place award recognized the 
magazine’s efforts to provide information to the public 
about wildlife, conservation and related topics. 
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NATURE NOTES 


New Federal Regulations require more humane transport 
for wildlife shipments into the United States. The new rules 
specify standards for consignment, feeding, care, confinement 
and handling of wild mammals and birds, which largely 
enter the pet trade in this country. 

Algae, like higher forms of life, also fall prey to diseases. 
Viruses and bacteria can infect and seriously affect or even 
kill them. Some algae harbor other organisms that are not 
harmful to them, but are harmful to species which feed on the 


algae, or otherwise come in contact. 


The Hummingbird’s Hum is audible because of its rapid 
wingbeats against the air. Analysis of the tiny ruby-throated 
hummingbird showed a full up and down cycle of its wings 
took only 1/ 200th of a second. 

Blue Jays sometimes stash thousands of acorns in such 
places as cavities in trees. They often return to these caches to 
feed. 


Honeybees, researchers say, are genetically programmed to 
perform certain tasks within the hive. Some bees, for 
example, will spend their lives cleaning the hive, while others 
will be nectar gatherers. Different drones fertilize a colony's 
queen to provide genetic diversity. 

When Crickets Mate, the female climbs onto the male’s 
back. 


Indoor Air Pollution is common in America because of 
tight, climate-controlled homes and other buildings. 
Typically, levels of carbon monoxide, formaldehyde (from 
carpets, drapes and other products), household chemical 


fumes and tobacco smoke are higher inside than outside. 


Warm-water Fish Populations are more affected by the 
availability of food and interaction with competing species 
than by anglers who fish for them. Deterioration of overall 
water quality is the major cause of declining fisheries in some 
Florida lakes. 

Mistletoe, a parasitic plant which grows on a number of 
Florida trees, has for many years been associated with 
kissing, good luck and health. Myths about this plant are 


centuries old. 


51 Percent of Acidified Streams recently studied by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency are in Florida’s 
panhandle and northeast regions. The survey included 
portions of 4,858 streams which flow for 8,350 miles within 
the mid-Atlantic and Southeast states. The problem, thought 
to be caused by acid rain, is mostly in the upper reaches of the 
affected streams. ®o 
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CALL TOLL FREE 
Lakeland- 1-800-282-8002 


Ocala- 1-800-342-9620 
West Palm Beach- 
REPORT WILDLIFE LAW 1-800-432-2046 
Lake City- 1-800-342-8105 


VIOLATORS Panama City- 1-800-342-1676 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


Please Use This Form (or a copy) for Address Changes. 


Attach a recent magazine address label here 


Please type or legibly print your new address below: 


Name 


Address 


City State ZIP 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF CHANGE: 


MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 
Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


IF YOU MISS AN ISSUE 


Please Use This Form (or a copy) to Request Replacements 


42-4 


Name 


Address 


City State ZIP 


ISSUE NOT RECEIVED: 


(Months and Year) 


MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 
Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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This publication was produced at an annual cost of $50,866, or $1.75 
per copy, to provide information to the public about wildlife resources 


their conservation and the ethical enjoyment and use of these resources, 
Subscription revenues defray a substantial portion of this cost. 
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State of Florida 
Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 


Commissioners 


C. TOM RAINEY, D.V.M. 
Chairman 
Miami 


MRS. GILBERT W. HUMPHREY 
Vice Chairman 

Miccosukee 

THOMAS L. HIRES SR. 

Lake Wales 

WILLIAM G. BOSTICK JR. 
Auburndale 


DON WRIGHT 
Orlando 


Administration 


ROBERT M. BRANTLY 


Executive Director 

620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600 
Telephone (904) 488-1960 


ALLAN L. EGBERT, Ph.D. 


Assistant Executive Director 


WILLIAM C. SUMNER, Director 


Division of Administrative Services 


BRANTLEY GOODSON, Director 


Division of Law Enforcement 


FRANK MONTALBANO, Director 


Division of Wildlite 


SMOKIE HOLCOMB, Director 


Division of Fisheries 


BRADLEY J]. HARTMAN, Director 


Environmental Services 


DENNIS “DUKE” HAMMOND, Director 


Informational Services 


Regional Offices 


Northwest Region 

T. L. GARRISON, Director 
Route 4 Box 759 
Panama City, FL 32405 
Telephone (904) 265-3676 


Northeast Region 

LARRY MARTIN, Director 
Route 7 Box 440 
Lake City, FL 32055 
Telephone: (904) 758-0525 


Central Region 

ROBERT B. BUTLER, Director 
1239S. W. LOth Street 
Ocala, FL 32674 
Telephone (904) 629-8162 


South Region 

J. O. BROWN, Director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, FL 33811 


Telephone (813) 644-9269 


Everglades Region 

DAN DUNFORD, Director 
551 North Military Trail 
West Palm Beach, FL 33415 
Telephone: (407) 683-0748 


s the last Ice Age swept 
southward across the 
great North American 


continent, early humans, along 
with many species of wildlife, 
advanced ahead of the massive 
ice sheets in order to survive the 
bitter cold and virtual 
destruction of the continent’s 
surface. The glacial ice was 
nearly two miles thick in some 
places, and everything in its way 
was scoured into bits and pieces, 
albeit it rather slowly. 

Early Americans were hunters 
and gatherers, and they hunted 
the great land mammals of the 
Ice Ages with only primitive 
weapons. As people and animals 
moved southward together, they 
left many signs along the way. 
Humans left flint points, other 
stone tools and the remains of 
their fires. Animals died and left 
bones. Many of these ancient 
signs have been found in the 
small peninsula that forms what 
we currently define as the state 
of Florida. 

Fossilized remains of such 
large land-dwelling mammals as 
the rhinoceros, saber-toothed 
tiger, wooly mammoth and 
American mastodon have been 
discovered in several Florida 
locations. The mammoth and 
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mastodon are closely related to 
modern elephants and were 


similar in overall appearance and 


habits. 

The largest of the ancient 
elephants which have been 
found in North America, the 


imperial mammoth, measured 14 


feet high at the shoulder and 
had massive curved tusks almost 
that long. The American 
mastodon was only slightly 
smaller, but was still so massive 
that its skeleton—like the 
mammoth’s—was barely able to 
support its own body weight. 
The forces of so much mass on 
their bones and joints was 
enormous. 

Although huge, elephants are 
vegetarians, and like modern 
elephants, mammoths and 
mastodons had to consume tons 


of plant material to survive. Also 


like modern elephants, 
mammoths and mastodons 
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ventured into the water— 
probably to bathe as well as feed 
on aquatic plants growing there. 
Sometimes they entered the 
water and never emerged again. 
Some may have been prey to 
giant alligators, others may have 
slipped into holes and drowned 
and perhaps some simply died of 
natural causes. 

A fossilized skeleton of a 
mastodon was found in Florida’s 
Wakulla Springs, now a state 
park in Wakulla County. Much 
of it was recovered—although 
not all at the same time. The 
first bones were found in the 
early 1890s, then in 1930, divers 
recovered more. 

Some of the Wakulla Springs 
mastodon’s bones had 
apparently vanished in time, but 
enough of them were brought 
up from the bottom to enable 
scientists to reassemble most of 
its gigantic skeleton. Today, it 


can be seen in Tallahassee at the 


Museum of Florida History. 


—John Waters Jr. 
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